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ACTION ON CHILOCCO CREEK 


By George H. Shirk* 


More than twenty years had receded into history by 1888, 
since the United States Army had been engaged in major com- 
bat. The Indian Wars were at an end, and the War Depart- 
ment was anxious that the army not grow stale and that its 
officers not lose touch with combat doctrine. Accordingly, 
in December, 1888, the War Department issued instructions to 
the various departments and major commands, ordering field 
practice involving troop concentrations, which would approxi- 
mate ‘‘field operations simulating the operations of actual 
war.’’! 


At that time the area of present Oklahoma was located 
within the territorial boundaries of the Department of the 
Missouri, with headquarters at Ft. Leavenworth, Kansas. The 
commanding general of the Department was Brigadier General 
Wesley Merritt, a former officer of the noted Dragoons who 
had seen extensive service in the War between the States.? 
Responding vigorously to his instructions, General Merritt 
directed his staff to concentrate all available troops of the 
Department of the Missouri for thorough field manoeuvers 
during the fall of 1889. 


In July, 1889, General Merritt’s headquarters published 
instructions for the coming exercise, designed to occupy three 
weeks in the field and to commence on the morning of Monday, 
September 23, 1889. The plan published on that date gave 
detailed instructions for the daily training routine and field 
practice.* Now an interesting passage in Oklahoma history, 
by circumstance a site in present Kay County was selected; 
and the gently rolling country north of Chiloceo Creek be- 
tween U.S. Highway 77 and the Arkansas River was designated 
to be the site of extensive activity and a concentration of 


* Dedicated by the Author, Col. George H. Shirk, with esteem to his one- 
time comamnding general, Brig. Gen. Clyde J. Watts, CG, XIX Corps 
Artillery, and a Life Member of the Oklahoma Historical Society—Ed. 
1General Orders No. 105, Headquarters of the Army, 4 December 1888. 
2 Born New York, appointed Military Academy from Illinois 1 July 1855; 
2nd Lieut. 2nd Dragoons, 1 July 1860; Brig. Gen. Volunteers 29 June 1863; 
Maj. Gen. Volunteers, 1 April 1865; Brig. Gen. Regular Army 16 April 1887; 
Major Gen. Regular Army, 25 April 1895; Retired 16 June 1900. Francis 
Heitman, Historical Register and Dictionary of the United States Army 
1789-1903, (Washington, 1903). General Merritt was Superintendent of -the 
Military Academy, West Point, New York, from September 1, 1882 to 
July 1, 1887. : 
3 General Orders No. 12, Department of the Missouri, 29 July, 1889.’ 
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troops not seen since the War Between the States. Consider- 
ing the staff work involved, the distances traveled by some of 
the troops, the number of personnel participating and the 
volume of paper work produced, General Merritt’s action on 
Chiloceo Creek indeed ranks among the important military 
engagements conducted up to that time in present Oklahoma. 


By General Orders 14, August 18, 1889, General Merritt 
designated the site as Camp Schofield. It was named for 
General John M. Schofield, the former Secretary of War, and 
who at that time was the General in Chief of the Army. By 
circumstance, General Schofield’s brother, Lieut. C. B. Scho- 
field® had been named on March 26, 1889, as Aide-de-camp to 
General Merritt ;°> and so the possibility of a suggestion from 
the General’s aide to his commander of an appropriate name 
for the camp is not entirely unlikely. 


The site selected was an admirable one in present Kay 
County. The ground north of Chiloeceo Creek is high with 
suitable sanitary conditions. South of Chiloeco Creek and 
within easy manoeuvering distance are Deer Creek and Wolf 
Creek, both adaptable to the purpose of lending realism to the 
operation. There was ample surface water for the horses and 
stock, and the approaches along the streams had been pre- 
pared for their watering. Surface water was not relied upon 
for troop use. ‘‘Pipe wells fitted with force pumps’’ were 
installed at convenient intervals along the line, and the excel- 
lent water found in springs in the vicinity was brought in iron 
pipe to points accessible to the troops. 


Section 2 of the Orders establishing Camp Schofield directed 
the troop movements thereto from various Army posts through- 
out the Department of the Missouri: 


HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE MISSOURI 


Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, August 13, 1889 
GENERAL ORDERS 
No. 14. 


a * = = * = 


‘Born New York, appointed Military Academy from Illinois 1 July 
1849; 2nd Lieut. Artillery 1 July 1853; Brig. Gen. Volunteers 21 November 
1861; Maj. Gen. Volunteers 12 May 1863; Brig. Gen. Regular Army 30 
Noveinber 1864. Heitman, op. cit. General Schofield was Secretary of War 
from 28 May 1868 to 11 March 1869; was Superintendent of the Military 
Academy from 1876 to 1881; and was General in Chief of the Army from 
14 August 1888 to 29 September 1895. He was awarded the Congressional 
Medal of Honor for gallantry at Wilson’s Creek 10 August 1861.—Heitman, 
op cit. 

5 Born Illinois, appointed Military Academy from IIlinois 1 Jul 
1866; Graduated 15 June 1870: Aide-de-camp to General Schofield 1978-1888 
Died in Cuba, 28 Feb. 1901.—Heitman, op. cit. 

6 General Orders No. 81, Department of the Missouri, 26 March 1889. 
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II. The following troops armed and equipped us provided in Gen- 
eral Orders No. 12, current series, from these Headquarters, will 
assemble at this camp by routes and means specified and in time to 
be ready for instruction September 23rd. When not otherwise pro- 
vided the organization to remain at each post is left to the discre- 
tion of the commanding officer of the post; preferably it should be 
the smallest with fewest officers for duty. 


1. Fort CRAwrorD, CoLorabo.—One company of infantry to march 
to Villa Grove, Colorado, and thence proceed by rail to Chilocco, 
Indian Territory. 


2. Fort Ettiort, Texas.—Two troops of cavalry to march to 
Fort Supply and thence with troops at Fort Supply to the camp. 
Each troop will leave at Fort Elliott not to exceed ten men, which 
with the infantry now there will constitute the guard for the post. 


3. Fort Gisson, INDIAN TerRITORY.—One company of infantry 
to march to the camp after being joined by the company from Little 
Rock Barracks, Arkansas. 


4. Wort Hays, Kansas.—Field, staff, band and two companies of 
infantry to march to Newton, Kansas, thence proceed by rail to 
Chilocco. 


5. Fort LEAVENWORTH, Kansas.—Light Battery F, 2nd Artillery, 
to march to Camp Schofield. 


6. LiTTLE Rock BARRACKS, ARKANSAS.—One company of infantry 
to proceed by rail to Fort Gibson, Indian Territory, and thence 
march to the camp. The transportation for the march to be furnished 
at Fort Gibson. 


7. Fort Locan, CoLorapo.—Three companies of infantry to 
march to Fort Lyon, Colorado. Leaving wagon transportation, the 
command will then proceed by rail to Chilocco, I. T. 


8. Fort Lyon, CoLorapo.—One company of infantry to proceed 
by marching to Garden City, Kansas, thence by rail to Chilocco, I. T. 


9. Fort Reno, INDIAN TeERRITORY.—Two troops, band and head- 


quarters including field officers of the Fifth Cavalry to march to 


Camp Schofield. 


10. Forr Riey, Kansas.—Hight troops and headquarters of the 
Seventh Cavalry, including field officers and band, one battery of 


artillery and the field officer of artillery at that post, to march to 


Camp Schofield. 


11. Fort Swermwan, ILLinois.—One company of infantry accom- 
panied by field officer to proceed by rail to Emporia, Kansas, 
thence by marching to the camp. Transportation from Emporia will 
be furnished from the depot at these Headquarters. 


12. Forr Siu, InpIan Territory.—Two troops of cavalry to march 


to Fort Reno, I. T., under field officer of cavalry, and thence to the 


camp under commanding officer Fort Reno. 

18. Forr Suprriy, Inpian Teserrory.—Two troops of cavalry to 
march to Camp Schofield. 

14. Camp av GuTHRIE, INDIAN TeERRITORY.—One troop of cavalry 


and one company of infantry to march to the camp after being joined 
by the troops from Oklahoma Station. 
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15, OKLAHOMA STATION, INDIAN TerRirory.—Two troops of cavalry 
and three companies of infantry to march to the camp, being joined 
on the march by the troops from Guthrie, I. T. | j 


16. Camp Prick, INDIAN TeRRIToRY.=-One troop of cavalry to 
march to Camp Schofield. 


17. Camp aT PuRCELL, INDIAN TrERRITORY.—Two troops of cavalry 
to march to Fort Reno, I. T., thence under commanding officer Fort 
Reno will march to Camp Schofield. 


18. CAMP NEAR KINGFISHER, INDIAN TrRRIToRY.—One company of 
infantry to march to the camp. The necessary transportation will 
be furnished from Fort Reno. 


19. As many of the Indian Scouts as can be spared, (not less than 


¥ 


Bi 


one-half from each post) will march with the commands from Forts — 


Elliott, Reno and Supply to the camp of instruction. 


20. When troops are to join other troops on the march the time 
of departure from each station must be aranged by correspondence 
between commanding officers, the senior being responsible for the 
timely arrival of the combined command at Camp Schofield. 

Extensive troop movements were necessary to comply with 
this order; and of course, individual commanders had to allow 
marching time in order to arrive at Camp Schofield by Septem- 
ber 23. 


The infantry company ordered from Fort Gibson was Com- 
pany C of the 18th Infantry. Company EH of the 13th Infantry 
had arrived at Fort Gibson on September 13 from Little Rock 
Barracks and both companies departed from Fort Gibson for 
Camp Schofield on September 5. In--addition to the head- 
quarters of the 5th Cavalry, the regiment commanded by Col. 
J. F. Wade, Troops G and K of the 5th Cavalry departed from 
Fort Reno on September 16. The two troops of cavalry ordered 
from Fort Sill were troops H and F of the 7th Cavalry. . Troop 
F departed from Fort Sill on September 10, but post returns 
from Fort Sill make it doubtful if Troop E actually joimed in 
the manoeuvers. 


The two troops of cavalry ordered from Fort Supply were 
Troops A and F of the 5th Cavalry. They departed from Fort 
Supply on September 12, and the regimental return shows 


that they ‘‘marched 181 miles’’ and arrived at Camp Schofield 
on September 20. 


-The troop of Cavalry at Guthrie was Troop D of the 5th 
Cavalry. It left Guthrie on August 19 for a 90 mile march to 
Camp Price; and arrived there on the 22 day of August where 
it was stationed until September 23. 


Camp Price was a temporary bivouae established at a site 
south of Arkansas City, Kansas, ‘‘to guard the Cherokee Strip’’, 
and was relatively near the site of the summer manoeuvers. The 
troop of cavalry stationed there was Troop:B of the 5th Cavalry 
which has been on duty ‘‘scouting the Cherokee Strip’’. On 
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September 23, both Troops B and D of the 5th had an easy 
march to Camp Schofield. 


The two troops mentioned from Purcell were Troops H 
and K of the 7th Cavalry. Both had been on patrol duty in 
the Oklahoma District since April 18, 1889. The two cavalry 
troops from Oklahoma Station were Troops C and L of the 
dth Cavalry.’ Troop C departed from Oklahoma City on 
September 17 for temporary duty at the Sac and Fox Agency 
and did not arrive at Camp Schofield until September 29. 
Troop L left Oklahoma City on September 19, and completed 


the trip to the summer encampment by the evening of the 


following day. 


The company of infantry ordered from Kingfisher wag 
Company A of the 18th Infantry, which was in temporary 
bivouac since June 13, 1889 ‘‘at Camp Wade near Lisbon, 


Indian Territory.’’’ 


General Merritt recognized that the long marches from the 
more distant army positions would in themselves have con- 
siderable training value. He directed ‘‘a strict conformity 
to conditions of actual warfare.’’ Officers were required to 
march in their proper places with their troops and enlisted men 
were required to carry field equipment. Forced marches and 
other marching tests were proposed and the mounted troops 
were requested to make tests of the capacity of the mounts to 
travel unshod and partially shod. The results of these march- 
ing tests were reported to General Merritt. The artillery battery 
coming from Fort Riley traveled the entire distance with 52 
horses unshod. The battery commander reported :9 

The horses, 53 in number, were with one exception unshod. The 
roads were clay or loam hardened by travel, occasionally they were rocky 
and gritty and small stones abundant. The horses travelled over 
every kind of road we met without the slightest inclination to shrink 


or avoid rocks and grit, and upon our arrival at Camp Schofield, 
the hoofs were in as good condition as when we began the march. While 


‘at Camp Schofield, the battery performed all the duty required of it, 


was out constantly, made several rapid marches over the rocky hills 
in that section, and when we commenced our return march to this post, 


7 Students interested in the early use of the name Oklahoma City will 


-find interest in the orders and reports of the manoeuver, In General 
‘Orders 14, 13 August 1889, establishing the Camp, Oklahoma City is referred 


to as Oklahoma Station, Ind. T. In General Orders 22, 8 October 1889, 


‘breaking. up the Camp, the reference is to Oklahoma City, I. T. In his 


final report of the operation, addressed to The Adjutant General of the 
Army, dated 9 November 1889, General Merritt uniformly uses the name as 


Oklahoma City, Ind. T. foe ; 
8 The postoffice established at present Kingfisher 20 April 1889 was 


‘named Lisbon. Name changed to Kingfisher 18 July 1889.—George H. 


Shirk, “First Post Offices Within the Boundaries of Oklahoma,” The 
Chronicles of Oklahoma (Spring, 1952). Vol. XXX, No. 1. 
9 Captain George B. Rodney, commanding Battery F, 4th FA. 
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a critical inspection showed every hoof to be sound and in good 
condition. 


On the return trip we marched over the same route as was 
followed going down, or very nearly so, the total distance being 174 
miles, number of marching days eight. 


Beginning at Winfield, twenty-three miles from Camp Schofield, 
the roads were wet and heavy with mud during the entire return 
march. As a matter of course, from the nature of the soil, the roads 
were mostly very slippery, and I think the march was a fair test 
of the power of an unshod horse to perform heavy draught work under 
such conditions. The mud was frequently very deep and the draught 
difficult, but it was very seldom a horse had to be urged to his 
work. Not a single horse fell and I did not hear of one that fairly 
lost his footing. It is my belief that when an unshod horse steps 
into soft and deep ground, he can withdraw his foot with more ease 
than is possible when the horse is shod. In the latter case the shoe 
prevents expansion of the hoof, and the exertion required to be made 
to withdraw the hoof is very great, whereas with the unshod horse, 
expansion begins the instant the hoof comes in contact with the 
ground, contraction begins the instant the weight is taken off the hoof, 
and the latter, after contraction, being smaller than the opening 
made in the soil, is easily withdrawn and without fatigue to the 
animal. 


The march from Winfield to Fort Riley was exhausting and 
wearing on the horses, and I believe many, if not all of them, 
would have shown more signs of distress if they had been shod. The 
hoofs of all the horses were carefully examined yesterday and are 
in as good condition as when we started from this post on the 9th of 
September, and in my judgment are able to do the same work over 
again with the same result. 


The engineer on General Merritt’s staff prepared large 
scale maps of the manoeuver area and the troop units were each 
assigned bivouac sites. The entire encampment extended ap- 
proximately two miles along the north bank of the Chilocco 
Creek. The 7th Cavalry was assigned an area in the North Half 
of Section 19, Township 29 N., Range 3 E. and went into 
position with the troops bivouaced in an east-west line facing 
south. Hast of the 7th Cavalry and slightly to the north 
in the Southeast Quarter of Section 18 and the Southwest 
Quarter of 17 was the bivouac area for the infantry companies. 
The infantry consisted of Company D, 7th Infantry ; Companies 
E and K,! 10th Infantry; Companies E, F, H, and I, 138th 
Infantry ; Companies A, B, C, E, G, H, and K, 18th Infantry. 
These companies were organized into a provisional infantry 
division. General Merritt acted as the Infantry Division Com- 
mander in addition to his responsibilities as the Senior Com- 
mander Present. Lieutenant Colonel Simon Snyder of the 
10th Infantry was designated commander of one battalion and 


Major H. C. Cooke was commander for the manoeuver of the 
second Battalion. 


10Company K, 10th Infantry returned to Oklah City, Ind. T 
September 1889. z o Oklahoma City, Ind. T. 25 
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_ The 5th Cavalry was assigned for its bivouac area a loca- 
tion east of the infantry, with the troops of the Regiment 
occupying an east-west line facing Chiloceo Creek in the South- 
east Quarter of Section 17, approximately due east of the in- 
fantry encampment. 


The two batteries of artillery were assigned the role of sup- 
porting the provisional infantry division and were camped on 
a north-south line in the area north of the 5th Cavalry and in the 
approximate center of Section 17. 


The medical detachment including the field hospital was 
approximately one-half mile north of the infantry camp in the 
Southwest Quarter of the Northeast Quarter of Section 18. 
Camp Headquarters, including the headquarters for General 
Merritt’s staff, was a short distance southeast of the hospital 
in the Northwest Quarter of the Southeast Quarter of Section 18. 


On the south side of Chilocco Creek approximately a mile 
east of the main line of the Santa Fe Railroad there had been 
in operation a rock quarry, and to serve it the Santa Fe had 
built a spur southeasterly from its main line. A new siding 
from this spur was constructed, running northeasterly from a 
point just west of where the quarry rails crossed Chilocco Creek. 
On this siding was located the Quartermaster commissary, depot 
and corral. Extensive Quartermaster supplies were moved by 
rail. The supply depot and dump for the encampment was 
located north of Chilocco Creek in the Southeast Quarter of 
the Northeast Quarter of Section 24, Township 29 North, Range 
2 East. 


The strength and composition of the force thus assembled 
at Camp Schofield was a total present of 86 officers and 1,583 
enlisted men: 


Infantry, 26 officers 486 enlisted men; Cavalry, 48 officers 
935 enlisted men; Artillery, 7 officers 111 enlisted men; Indian 


Scouts, 30 scouts; Medical Dept., 5 officers, 21 enlisted men. 


The concept for the field exercises published by General 
Merritt contemplated that the Infantry would be organized for 
the manoeuver into a division, supported by the Artillery, with 
a cavalry brigade operating in conjunction therewith. Orders 
were published providing ‘‘on paper’’ for the manoeuver of 
two hypothetical infantry brigades, which for the purpose of 
the exercise were assumed to have arrived at Chilocco Station 
on the morning of September 26th. These two ‘‘paper brig- 
ades’’ of infantry were to act as divisional reserve. 


All units were enjoined to submit detailed written reports 
of every operation and manoeuver. Every effort was made by 
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General Merritt to simulate combat realism. Written field 
orders were used extensively and all orders and directives that 
were. intended as part of the manoeuver were marked ‘‘course 
of instruction’’ to distinguish them: from actual administra- 
tive or military orders. 


The field exercises and manoeuvers commenced on schedule 
at 8:00 o’clock, Monday morning, September 23. The troops 
were assembled by battalion and regiment, and were given 
practice under their individual commanders in ‘‘model forma- 
tions for attack and defense.’’ General Merritt had previously 
published a handbook or brochure containing all accepted prin- 
ciples of ‘‘modern’’ operations. Copies were in the hands of 
each officer, and the principles contained there in were utilized 
by the individual commanders. Hach unit deployed under 
cover of the rolling terrain and simulated the attack on posi- 
tions 1,500 to 1,800 yards in advance. Battalion commanders 
drilled the men in rushing and capture of forward crests and 
hostile positions. This type of drill continued through Tues- 
day, September 24. In his final report, General Merritt wrote 
on this phase of the instruction: 

It was interesting to observe the intelligent appreciation, on the 
part of the enlisted men, of the principles governing the novel disposi- 
tions and formations they were called upon to assume. If further 
proof were needed, this could be cited as additional. evidence of the 
self-reliant spirit and rapid comprehension of military situations, 


so characteristic of Americans, and so highly valuable in untrained 
volunteer forces. 


The cavalry units made mounted attacks ane rapid charges 
over the diversified and uneven ground with entire battalions 
in line. As General Merritt wrote that the fact that battalion 
cavalry charges of hostile positions were unattended by acci- 
dent “was ample proof of careful training ‘of the individual 
troopers.’’ 


During this phase of the drill the artillery was likewise 
busily employed. It was assigned target. practice ‘‘at known 
and wnknown distances’? and when not engaged in service 
practice, the two batteries were busy in the ‘‘selection of field 
positions for attack and defense.’’ The batteries erected as a 
target a frame 12 x 15 feet and stretched across it -a’ canvas 
paulin. The target was stood against a tree at a range of 1,250 
yards; and in service practice ‘‘it was struck repeatedly’’ and 
was finally knocked down. 


The battery commanders kept accurate .records of each 
round fired and detailed reports were submitted. The results 
obtained at ranges up to 2,750 yards would try even the modern 
artilleryman. The commander of one battery reported :1! 


11 Captain Carle A. Woodruff, commanding Battery F, 2nd FA. 
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_ To insure good results, I caused all of the eartridges to be used 
in the practice to be emptied upon a paulin, the powder thoroughly 
mixed, weighed (one pound to each), and returned to the eartridge 
bags; this was some labor, but was sufficiently compensated for by the 
results obtained on the range. 


The projectiles used were Absterdam shell, time-fuse and per- 
cussion; the fuzes were fairly good, unexploded shells were picked 


up, and on examination the powder of the bursting charge was caked 
and adhering firmly to corroded iron surface. 


At the close of the second day’s training, General Merritt 
wrote: ‘‘It was noticed that officers and men alike evinced 
interest in the drills. This being the case, and in consequence 
of the importance of the instruction, a third day, not contem- 
plated in the original order, was devoted to this practice.’’ 
Accordingly, Wednesday, September 25, was ‘occupied with 
drills similar to those of the previous two days. Regarding 
the success of the third day’s field exercise, Colonel Snyder 
wrote: 


At 9 o’clock A. M. the brigade was formed in line upon ground 
north of that occupied by the ist Battalion. Two companies from 
each battalion deployed in groups of eight men, with intervals of 
two yards between skirmishers, and about twenty yards between 
groups, formed the firing line. A like number of companies, deployed 
in like manner, formed the second line or supports. The third line or 
reserves was made up of the remaining three companies of each 
battalion. The distance between the first and second lines was 
about 250 yards. and between the second and third lines about 300 
yards. In this formation an attack was made upon a_ supposed 
enemy occupying the crest of a hill about 1,200 yards distant; groups 
were advanced by alternate rushes, firing by volley under direction 
of chiefs of group. As the firing line approached the enemy’s position 
it was reinforced at intervals by groups from the supports, and when 
at about 500 yards from the enemy was joined by what was left of 
the supports, and the entire reserve, and a rapid fire opened for 
a short time, and then the entire command rushed forward to the assault. 
* * At 3 P. M. the brigade was reformed upon the same ground in 
the same manner, and the first exercises of the morning repeated, 
a very marked improvement over any preceding exercise being the result. 


Thursday, September 26, was utilized for training in the 
proper use of outposts. Tor this phase of the instruction, Gen- 
eral Merritt directed that Colonel Snyder make a rapid recon- 
naissance of the ground in front of the infantry positions and 
select advanced points of resistance, and that as soon as the 
front line of observation be selected, each unit commander would 
‘‘rapidly establish the outposts.’’ In accordance with the train- 
ing schedule for the day, both the cavalry and the infantry 
commanders at 8:30 in the morning directed patrols well to the 
front of the main lines. Col. Snyder placed the front of the 
infantry outpost line near the quarry, and extended it in an 
easterly direction along Chiloeco Creek. He sent two companies 
-of infantry two miles to the front to support the reconnaissance 
under way by the cavalry. Just before noon Colonel Snyder 
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recalled all outposts, and in the afternoon the same exercise 
was duplicated. Troops that had not taken part in the morn- 
ing exercises were utilized upon the same ground and with the 
same plan of operation. 


In the meantime, the Cavalry commander dispatched Troops 
C and M of the 7th Cavalry for a reconnaissance south as far 
as Deer Creek. The two troops were divided into four parties, 
three patrols and with one in support. Each patrol was assigned 
a front of approximately one thousand yards in width, and these 
outposts completed observation to points almost two miles south 
of Deer Creek. The 5th Cavalry complied with the day’s train- 
ing by dispatching Troop B to make a reconnaissance of the 
area adjoining Deer Creek to the left of the area under observa- 
tion by the 7th Cavalry. The left patrol of the 7th Cavalry 
made contact with the right patrol of the 5th Cavalry. General 
Merritt reported: ‘‘The result of the reconnaissance of country 
made this day by the two troops of cavalry, spread in patrols 
over a wide area, was highly satisfactory.’’ 
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Bketok of Pusition Reserve of Outposts, Friday, Sept. IT, 1888. 
(From Army and Navy Jeurnal) 


Sketch submitted by Major George K. Brady showing disposition of 
troops of the 1st Battalion, 18th Infantry on 27th September. The 
artillery at the upper right is Battery F, 4th FA. Chiloceo Creek 
is shown in the upper left portion of the picture, flowing southeasterly, 
then at the upper center bending sharply to the east to flow into the 
Arkansas River. 
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After the day’s training, camp headquarters issued dis- 
patches to place into operation the training for the following 
day, Friday, September 27. It was General Merritt’s order that 
the remaining course of instruction proceed ‘‘as a connected 
operation,’’ and that all troops conduct their field operations 
as a single force with individual unit drills discontinued. Ac- 
cordingly, late Thursday evening he issued detailed instructions 
advising the commanders that the ‘‘paper’’ brigades of infantry 
were arriving at Chiloeco Station, and that at 9:00 a.m. on the 
morrow all troops would move out to the south following the 
general line of Chilocco Creek at least one mile and would estab- 
lish a main line of resistance extending east to the Arkansas 
River. The Cavalry was ordered to double the size of its patrols 
and to take under observation all of the area east as far as the 
Arkansas River. The Artillery was ordered into positions 
south of Chiloceo Creek to cover the main road crossings. Maps 
were furnished each commander, and promptly on Friday 
morning ‘‘the plan was taken up and the dispositions made 
exactly as contemplated.’’ General Merritt observed ‘‘an earnest 
spirit and desire for instruction on the part of all officers and 
men.’’ 


General Merritt had secretly instructed the cavalry com- 
mander to quietly detach one troop of cavalry from his com- 
mand and order it to make a detour and to appear without warn- 
ing on the flank as a hostile force.!* The ‘‘enemy”’ kept itself 
secreted by the rolling country to avoid observation and sud- 
denly appeared as a hostile patrol on the left flank of the out- 
post line. The troops detailed to represent the enemy were 
distinguished by the wearing of brown fatigue coats. Messages 
were thereupon dispatched to all of the friendly troops inform- 
ing them that ‘‘small parties of the enemy’’ had been reported 
north of Deer Creek and that if they were to appear ‘‘they will 
be kept at a distance and not be permitted to reconnoitre the 
outpost line.’’ 


The use for the first time of a live ‘‘enemy’’ had the effect 
intended by General Merritt, and he reported a great increase 
in the activity and interest of his entire command. The various 
cavalry troops that were on reconnaissance made contact with 
the enemy, and each fought with enthusiasm and realism. The 
commander of the ‘‘enemy’’ troop of cavalry gave this report 
to ‘‘enemy headquarters’’ on hostile operations :!* 

I made a reconnaissance of the enemy with Troop M, 7th Cavalry, 
and found him in strong position on Chilocco Creek, about four miles 
north of our camp, his line extending about four miles, his right rest- 
ing near the railroad on our left and his left well down towards the 
Arkansas River. 


12 Troop M of the 7th Cavalry was designated as the enemy. 
18 Lieut W. J. Nicholson. 
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I developed a large force of cavalry on his right and left, the 
infantry and artillery in the centre. His force of cavalry exceeded 
that of the infantry. I. tried to pass through the cavalry patrols on 
his right, but found it impossible, so wheeled my company to the left 
and gained a point in front of his centre, from which I got a plain 
view of his camp, which is on the north side of Chilocco Creek. At 
this point I captured one of the enemy’s trumpeters, who had just 
taken a despatch to Major Bacon, 7th Cavalry. Although this man 
had delivered his message, he gave me valuable information. 


When within about 250 yards of the enemy’s videttes I was fired 
on by a small party of dismounted men concealed in the grass, and 
understanding that my duty was to gain information, and not to fight 
unless forced to do so, I retreated and gained our lines in safety. 


Saturday, 28th September, was utilized in a general critique 
and a review of the week’s training. All commanders had been 
required to submit daily written reports of the exercises and 
the subordinate commanders gave. detailed reports on the train- 
ing of the individual units. On Saturday each report was re- 
turned with the Commanding General’s comments and criti- 
cisms endorsed thereon, with the requirement that it be read to 
the assembled officers. Relating to the review and criticism 
sessions held on Saturday, General Merritt remarked in his 
final report: ‘‘It may be well to remark at this point that ex- 
perience at Camp Schofield has apparently demonstrated the 
fact that nothing is more likely to advance the interests of in- 
struction, than provision for public comment on the daily oper- 
ations. ’’ 


It had been planned that the second week’s training be re- 
lated to the disposition of troops for security and the gathering 
of information for troops on the march. On Sunday evening, 
September 29, instructions were issued to the senior commanders 
that at 7:30 a.m. the following morning the troops would receive 
practice in the foraging of supplies in hostile territory and with 
ample provision for the security of the foraging parties. For 
training it was directed that the ‘‘supplies’’? would consist of 
all “‘available dry fire wood’’ found along Deer Creek and 
Wolf Creek. The commanders were advised that the Quarter- 
master would send all wagons ‘‘at an early hour’’ Monday 
morning to accompany the troops designated as the foraging 
parties. Train guards of dismounted men were organized; and 
in order to insure the safety of the wagon train and the for- 
aging troops, the infantry brigade and all remaining cavalry 
troops were instructed to advance to the line of Deer Creek 
to be utilized for the added protection of the foragers. The 
battalion commanders were enjoined to ‘‘be careful to cover 
their working parties by outposts and by a proper disposition 
of their commands for the protection of the trains and foragers”’ 
while the foraging operations were in progress: 
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Monday dawned wet and stormy and the day’s training 
was consequently postponed. By noon, however, the weather 
had cleared and accordingly instructions were given that the 
afternoon be devoted to unit drills and formnhious for attack 
and defense. 


On Tuesday, October 1, the forage drills planned for 
Monday were executed. General Merritt impressed upon all 
commanders that the foraging operations were being conducted 
in hostile surroundings and that adequate protection be afforded 
for the security of the convoys, the wagon trains and the for- 
aging parties. During the day General Merritt rode forward 
with the advance battalions and established his headquarters 
on Deer Creek. His staff established communication by the 
use of heliograph with the troops at Rock Ford. Flag ecommuni- 
eation was established with the troops on Wolf Creek and with 
the cavalry commands to the west. His communications net 
was twelve miles in area, which was quite a distance consider- 
ing the methods of communication available to him. 


With communication established, shortly after noon Tues- 
day, General Merritt sent an unexpected dispatch ‘‘by flag - 
signals’’ to the advance battalions stating that the ‘‘enemy’’ 
had appeared at Rock Ford. From his advanced headquarters, 
he made certain that the afternoon’s training was devoted to 
an orderly withdrawal of the foraging parties loaded with their 
loot, and that the retirement was covered by security detach- 
ments protecting them from the enemy. General Merritt was 
well: pleased with the suecess of his manoeuver. He wrote: 
““This movement was handsomely executed. The battalions 
fell back each covered on its road by strong rear guards, and 
keeping up lateral communciation, by small patrols, with the 
commands right and left.’’ 


The training continued much later in the day than planned 
and it was not until late Tuesday night that all troops had 
returned to bivouaec. Because of the success of Tuesday’s 
training, General Merritt decided not to reassume further 
practice in advance and security guard formations for the 
following day. 


In view of his decision, Wednesday, October 2, was devoted 
to a general inspection of all troops and a review of the com- 
mand. It was the first review since the assembled command 
had been shaken down by the excitement of operations and the 
rigors of combat. General Merritt wrote of his first review at 
Camp Schofield: 


The troops, in heavy marching order, formed a line of brigades 
in line of battalion columns, and passed the reviewing officer, infantry 
in column of companies, artillery by platoons, and “cavalry in column 
of troops. The appearance and marching of the troops were creditable 
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to the organizations. The cavalry and artillery repassed at a trot 
and gallop, preserving their intervals and alignments very well. It 
was observed that the mere assembly, mounted, of 21 troops of 
cavalry acting as a brigade, had an excellent effect on the troop 
organizations, producing a feeling of rivalry among them as to ap- 
pearance and drill, beneficial to the mounted service. 


It must indeed have been an inspiring sight. It is doubt- 
ful if ever before in Oklahoma had 21 troops of Cavalry and 
13 companies of Infantry been assembled into one formation ; 
and so to the temporary encampment on Chilocco Creek must 
go the distinction of being the site for the largest peacetime 
review in Oklahoma military history. 


On Tuesday, 3rd October, the battle was resumed at full 
force. Late in the previous day camp headquarters published 
the following instructions: 


The operations for to-morrow will be in advance and rear guard 
duties, outposts and hostile contact. All commands moving out will 
cover their fronts with advance guards proportioned to the strength 
of the cclumn in rear. 


In operations of hostile contact the senior colonel of this 
command will be umpire, and will be provided with a staff of assistant 
umpires detailed from the cavalry regiments. The umpires will be 
be followed by orderlies carrying white flags, and will be allowed to 
ride in any direction through the lines. The waving of the white 
flag on any part of the line will mean that the firing must stop 
at that point until the decision of the umpire is known. The rulings 
of the umpires on the application of the rules of contact will be 
respected by all. 


The rules of contact distributed to-day will, if possible, be placed 
in the hands of all officers and non-commissioned officers. 


Troops detailed to represent the enemy will be known by white 
stable frocks or brown fatigue coats. 


General Merritt contemplated a full scale ‘‘battle.’’ The 
“‘rules of contact’’ mentioned in the instructions are interest- 
ing. All games, including war games, must be played by rules 
known to both sides. He found a total of six ground rules suf- 
ficient : 


1, Neither of the opposing commanders will be given any intimation 
as to the instructions given his opponent. 


Hach commander will have only such information in regard to 
his opponent’s position and movements, as may reasonably be supposed 
to have been ascertained by reconnaissance. 


2, Firing by opposing parties will be discontinued at 60 yards; 
the umpires then decide what is to be done. 


8. Cavalry charges must stop at 100 yards from the enemy. The 
simulated charges will be made at a gallop. Charging at full speed 
is strictly prohibited. 


4. If an infantry, or dismounted cavalry force allows a cavalry 
opponent, even if somewhat inferior in strength, to approach in Hne 
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mounted within two hundred yards, before the dismounted force 
begins to fire, the advantage will be awarded to the mounted party. 


5. If a heavy dismounted fire is opened upon the mounted party 
approaching in line, at a greater distance than two hundred yards. 
the advantage will be awarded to the dismounted party. 


6. When a flank is turned the defenders must fall back, unless 
they execute a change of front before the attacking party have opened 
fire within 400 yards or charged within 200 yards. 


To set the battle in motion, at a late hour during the even- 
ing before instructions were issued to the cavalry commander 
stating that the previous appearance of the enemy indicated a 
possible movement on Rock Ford and that a regiment of 
eavalry be dispatched at 8:30 a.m. on Thursday to hold the 
crossing. The cavalry commander was told that if his troops 
at the ford be attacked by a superior force, they would at once 
retire slowly to a position occupied by the infantry and ‘‘there 
make a stand.’’ At the same time the infantry commander 
was given somewhat similar instructions. The Infantry Divi- 
sion was assigned a position at the fork of the Rock Ford road 
and Johnson’s Ranch road with the mission of supporting the 
eavalry detailed to hold the ford. Copies of these field orders 
were reproduced in great numbers and distributed to all of the 
troops in order that the assumed situations and the plan for 
the battle might be thoroughly understood. 


With the stage thus set, General Merritt gave confidential 
instructions to the Cavalry Brigade commander to disregard 
all of the dispatches insofar as they related to the cavalry on 
the right front; and instead to send the entire Cavalry Regi- 
ment from the right flank together with a battery of artillery 
direct to Rock Ford. The Regiment was instructed to use roads 
south of Chiloeco Creek and beyond the observation of the rest 
of the command. Upon nearing the ford these troops were to 
be directed to put on brown fatigue coats or white stable frocks, 
and in this manner they would represent the enemy. The 
enemy force was then instructed to cross the river, together 
with the artillery, and to simulate an advancing enemy in march 
eolumn. High banks along the west concealed the hostile troops 
from the observation of the ‘‘friendly’’ forces approaching the 
ford to carry out the mission assigned by the written orders. 
The element of surprise was effective, the ‘‘battle’’ was realis- 
tic, and met the anticipations of the commander. General 
Merritt had written: 


It was anticipated that, in meeting of the advance guards and 
reconnaissance on the Rock Ford road, very instructive practice would 
be afforded in the management of the most advanced positions of 
hostile forces in the preliminary stages of an action. It has been 
observed in these exercises that, when the element of uncertainty 
exists as to the strength of the hostile force encountered, as in this 
ease on the part of the blue commander, the conditions, up to a certain 
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point, are absolutely accurate. It would be difficult to overestimate 
the value of the practice thus afforded, in making rapid inferences of 
the strength and intentions of an enemy, from the first sight of the 
formations of his advanced parties, dust of columns on roads, etc. 


The 7th Cavalry acted as the enemy. Its commander found 
a circuitous route to Rock Ford that would not expose what was 
happening. The 7th Cavalry arrived at the ford only a few 
moments before the arrival of the ‘‘friendly’’ 5th Cavalry. 
The 7th was able to substitute fatigue jackets for the regular 
uniforms and to go into position in time to give the 5th Cavalry 
a very warm reception. Within fifteen minutes the battle 
was well under way. From the reading of the reports of each 
commander, both the 5th Cavalry and the 7th Cavalry claimed 
a victory. The report of Colonel Wade, commanding the 
friendly 5th Cavalry, sufficiently reflects what happened: 


In compliance with the enclosed instructions of Oct. 2, and verbal 
order through A. D. C. this A. M. to delay movement until 9 A. M., the 
regiment left camp at 9 o’clock this morning, moved on Rock Ford 
road to crossing of the Chiloeco, which being the limit of our 
vidette line in this direction, an advance guard was sent to the front; 
within about four hundred yards of the crossing the advance met the 
enemy’s outposts. They were driven rapidly back along the Rock 
Ford road, below the ridge from which the ford is visable. The 
regiment was deployed to the right and left and there was some. 
dismounted skirmishing. Almost immediately upon reaching the crest 
of the ridge the enemy developed his force sufficiently to show 
that he had at least one regiment of cavalry and one battery of 
artillery on this side of the river. 


My orders required that I should now fall back upon the infantry 
position, but being only four hundred yards from the junction of the 
Rock Ford and Johnson’s Ranch roads and on the ground the infantry 
would oceupy, and the infantry and artillery being still in the 
rear in a position where they could not deploy, I was obliged to hold the 
ground occupied. As the enemy seemed inclined to move to our left, 
I sent orders for the dismounted cavalry on that flank to amuse him 
and draw him as far that way as possible, and having located the 
troops opposite our right, I formed four troops, mounted, and held 
them in reserve on our right. At this time the artillery arrived, one 
platoon going to our left, and I understand being considered disabled 
by the enemy’s artillery fire; the other was held below the crest 
of the hill near the mounted cavalry, which it was intended to ac- 
company in a movement against the enemy’s left flank. At this time 
the infantry was coming up and had commenced to move to the right 
and left to deploy and take the position held by the four troops of dis- 
mounted cavalry. A white flag was then waved and all movements 
suspended on our side, although the dismounted line of the enemy 
continued to work to the front in plain view of our line, which could 
not fire, and his artillery continued to fire notwithstanding the 
almost constant waving of white flags along the line. While in this 
position the umpire decided that my line could not be held, and by 
direction of the Division Commander the troops were withdrawn 
and returned to camp. 


General Merritt disagreed with this action, for at the 
critique Colonel Wade was told: 
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The commanding officer of the blue forcel4 made a serious error, 
one which compromised his dismounted command, in not retiring 
before the superior numbers developed by his advance. The orders 
given contemplated this whenever a superior force was developed, 


The exact time for this retirement should have been determined 
by the force of the enemy developed after the artillery fire was opened, 
though the fact alone of the enemy opening with artillery was not a 
sufficient reason for withdrawing the reconnoitring force. The display 
of the enemy’s artillery was a reason, however, for bringing up as 
rapidly as possible, his own artillery to the aid of the force of the blue 
commander. If this had been done in time, the error of a feeble 
advance and a dispersion of his forces might have been redeemed. 


In order to allow the officers to catch up on their paper 
work and permit time for the preparation of the necessary 
reports, charts, and maps covering the preceding day’s engage- 
ment, it was decided that operations would be suspended and 
that the battle would not continue through Friday. Accord- 
ingly, Friday, October 4, was utilized by the officers in the 
preparation of their own required maps and surveys of the 
Rock Ford operation. This occupied the time only of the offi- 
cers, and in order for the enlisted men to utilize the day in 
training, two boards of officers!® were convened on Friday 
morning with instructions to superintend the marching of the 
troops over carefully measured routes with the purpose of 
determining the most desirable rates of march for the infantry 
in heavy marching order, and for the cavalry with fully packed 
saddles. 


For the infantry a carefully measured four mile course was 
laid out. In addition to arms and ammunition, the men each 
were provided equipment consisting of blanket, mess gear and 
elothing, totalling 32 pounds in weight. The four miles were 
covered by the column in 1 hour 1714 minutes, and the same 
course upon the return was traveled in 1 hour 1144 minutes. 
Marching was calculated at the average step of 33 inches with 
eadence of 115 steps per minute. The results of the infantry 
tests were given in the report of the officers in charge: 


During the halt, after marching out four miles, the officers were 
assembled and the sling arms (as proposed by the Tactical Board) 
explained to them, and afterwards tried on the men. It was found 
to be a very convenient and exceedingly easy way to carry the piece on 
the march in light marching order, but in heavy marching order with 
the blanket bag, its use proved impracticable. 


14 Yet today in army manoeuvers, the friendly force is alway denominated 
the blue force, although the reason for the appelation has been lost. In 
General Merritt’s day the enemy was always known as the brown force, taking 
the name from the brown fatigue jackets. and the friendly troops were known 
as the blue force, from the regulation GI blue service uniform. 

15 The Infantry Board was composed of Lieut. Col. Simon Snyder, Major 
George K. Brady and Captain J. T. Haskell. The Cavalry Board was 
composed of Major John M. Bacon. Capt. E. M. Hayes, and Capt. E. S. 
Godfrey. 
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The board is of the opinion that in heavy marching order the 
proper rate for infantry, marching at quick time, would be 2% miles 
per hour, this to include a halt of ten minutes after marching fifty 
minutes. That the proper rate, at double time, in heavy marching 
order, should not exceed a half mile at a time at the rate of a mile 
in twelve minutes. As, at an increased rate or longer distance, the 
men would require a rest which would more than counter-balance 
the time gained. 


ee ke eH 


At the last half the men complained of the straps of the blanket 
bag cutting into their arms, and of the rivet at the top of the shoulder 
strap wearing the skin off their shoulder blades. 


The blanket bag is very heating, as its whole length lies on the 
back; it is very uncomfortable and cannot be adjusted so as to be 
carried in a convenient and easy manner on long marches: the clothing 
of some of the men was wet through with perspiration, to the extent 
of dampening the blanket bag. 


For the Cavalry a carefully measured circuit was laid out 
5 miles 562 feet in length. Troop commanders were ordered 
to count and make a record of the number of steps taken by 
the horses at the walk over a designated distance of 1 mile 
3,275 feet. Each troop commander submitted reports; and they 
gave an average length of step of 2.95 feet, and that the cavalry 
moved at the walk at the rate of 4.25 miles an hour. At the 
trot the gait was 8.39 miles per hour; and at the gallop it was 
determined to be 10.35 miles per hour. The officers in charge 
of the cavalry tests concluded : 


The Board is of the opinion that in route marches, the walk should 
not exceed 4.25 miles an hour over good roads, preferably only 4 miles 
an hour. 


The trot should not exceed 7 miles an hour over suitable roads; 
the gallop should not exceed 10 miles an hour. 


The trot and gallop should only be used on generally level ground 
or gently rising slope, except for short distances and emergencies. 


The march for the first stage (two or three miles) should be made 
at a slow walk of less than 4 miles an hour. 


A day’s march should be made in both the walk and trot regulated 
by the commanding officer and interspersed with frequent halts and 
leading. pedal ASS 


Saturday, October 5, was utilized in a critique similar to 
the one held on the previous Saturday. The senior commanders 
gave detailed written criticism of the various charts, reports 
and maps submitted by each officer. ach officer’s report! 
and map were returned to him with the individual comments 
of the Commanding General. Officers then were assembled in 
unit meetings and the comments and criticism of the senior 
commanders were read and reviewed. 


On Monday, October 7, the battle resumed with full vigor. 
Not being entirely satisfied with the success of the umpires, on 
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the previous evening camp Headquarters issued additional in- 
structions for strict obedience to the umpire’s rulings: 


In the operations of hostile contact ordered for to-morrow, the 
assistant umpires will be distinguished by white flags.. When the white 
flag is waved, all within sight will cease firing and remain in their 
positions until directed to renew the action. The assistant umpires will 
carefully observe that this rule is enforced, and will require all troops 
to resume the positions from which they started, in case any movement 
is made after the signal to cease firing is given. 


Troops detailed to represent the enemy will be distinguished by 
white stable frocks or brown fatigue coats. 


The Commanding General will in person act as chief umpire. 
Immediately on the conclusion of the operations, and before the troops 
move from their positions, all officers will report to the Division 
Commander in the field. The troops will remain in the situations in 
which the conclusion of the exercises finds them, until the officers are 
dismissed by the Commanding General. 


Late Sunday evening, preparatory to the morrow’s battle, 
camp headquarters distributed printed field dispatches advising 
that a force of the enemy was gathering east of the Arkansas 
River and would no doubt cross the river and attack the camp. 
The Cavalry was instructed to feel out the enemy’s positions 
near Wolf Creek, and the Infantry was directed to oceupy the 
high ground between Deer Creek and Chilocco Creek in order 
to support the reconnaissance of the cavalry. 


As before, secret instructions were given to the troops in- 
tended to serve as the enemy. In this instance, the Infantry 
Brigade was chosen as the enemy and its commander was con- 
fidentially instructed to appear to be moving in obedience to 
the printed field dispatches, and when once ont of sight then 
to make a detour to the Arkansas River. There the Infantry 
would assume brown coats and would appear to move west to 
simulate an attack from the Arkansas River to the Chilocco 
positions. The Commander’s plans were summarized in his 
report: 


It was the intention that the exercises of this day should afford 
practice in the conduct of a small force checking a superior enemy, 
thereby gaining time for the remainder of the troops to get under 
arms and advance to meet an unexpected attack. It will be observed 
that the time for the movement on Wolf Creek to begin, was not 
indicated in the despatches, consequently, althongh the battery for 
service with cavalry had moved to the right of the line at 9 A. M., and 
reported to the Commanding Officer, 7th Cavalry, the horses of that 
regiment were unsaddled; the men were all in camp however, in 
anticipation of the march to Wolf Creek. Ostensibly this delay in 
moving south was accounted for by the fact that the 5th Cavalry on 
the left, had sent out one battalion on the east road to observe the 
Arkansas River above Rock Ford, and it was apparent that the result 
of such reconnaissance to the left rear, should be known before the 
troops moved out of the lines to observe the enemy’s position on Wolf 


Creek. 
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The remainder of the 5th Cavalry was still in camp at 10 A. M., the 
horses unsaddled. At 10 o’clock the Department Commander and the 
Cavalry Brigade Commander rode over to the left of the line. In a 
few moments after their arrival on high ground in rear of the 5th 
Cavalry camp, firing could be distinctly heard well out on the east 
road direction of the river. 


Boots and saddles were sounded at once, and orders were sent 
to the battery on the right to come over at a gallop. 


The battalions as fast as they could saddle up, were despatched 
at a gallop in the direction of the firing to the left and rear. The 
celerity with which the cavalry turned out was commendable. In the 
7th Cavalry, battalion line was formed in 6% minutes after the 
sounding of boots and saddles. The 5th Cavalry formed battalion 
lines with almost equal promptitude. 


By mid-morning the advance elements of the friendly troops 
reported that their positions had been overrun and the enemy 
was advancing on Chiloceo. General Merritt immediately 
rode forward about 21% miles and could then see the hostile 
infantry deploying on high ground between the Arkansas 
River and Camp Schofield. In his report, General Merritt 
was enthusiastic: 


It was an admirable field for the exercises and presented a very 
realistic appearance. The folds of the open hill country fell away 
gently to the eastward, in the direction of the river valley, affording 
no obstacle to the advance of infantry, while concealing their dis- 
positions. Preceded by the Cavalry Brigade Commander, the cavalry 
battalions at full gallop began to arrive to the aid of the advanced 
troops. Forming line as they came up, some dismounting and pushing 
up the hill at double time, to prolong the fighting line, and others 
moving to the flanks, under cover of the rolling ground, to gain posi- 
tions from which mounted attacks could be delivered, they made a 
vivid picture or a real affair highly instructive to all engaged. 
Rodney’s battery in changing position, moved in line up hill at a 
gallop, in beautiful order. The earnest interest displayed by officers 
of all grades, and the enlisted men, engaged in this affair, confirm 
in the most emphatic manner, the great benefit to be derived from 
practical exercises, provided it be clearly understood that their 
value in the practice they afford in taking up positions and divining 
the intentions of an enemy, ete. If the lines are allowed to approach 
each other closely and fire at will, the exercises degenerate into 
“sham battles,” and the interest ceases at once. 


Tuesday, October 8, was utilized in concluding the Battle 
of Chiloceo Creek and in conducting reviews and critiques of 
the exercise. The Commanding General prepared a written 
analysis of the manoeuver and made detailed comments on the 
actions of each force. He was particularly pleased with the 
artillery and stated ‘‘the action of the artillery in both forces 
was superb. The batteries were moved rapidly, the positions 
selected were excellent both for cover and command, and noth- 
ing but commendation for the management of this arm remains.’’ 
The officers were assembled on Tuesday afternoon and were 
read the written comments of the camp commander. General 
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Merritt found the manoeuvers much more successful than those 
of the preceding Thursday. He wrote to his officers: 


In all arms of the Service in the affair of the 7th, a marked 
improvement is noted, and while criticisms have been made, it is to be 
said in conclusion that in all the operations, there has been more 
to commend than to condemn, and the Commanding General con- 
gratulates the brigade and battalion commanders in having such 
intelligence and zeal among officers and enlisted men of their commands, 


Original plans for the encampment contemplated that all 
of the third week would be utilized in the conduct of the sham 
battle. Threatening weather brought the realization that some 
of the troops in returning to their permanent stations so late 
in the year might encounter weather for which they were not 
prepared. This circumstance together with the excellent per- 
formance of all troops caused General Merritt to conclude 
the field operations. He reported that his decision: 


Was also due, in a measure, to the satisfactory results of the 
experiment in field training already obtained, and in the belief that 
the departure of the troops to their stations, while still full of 
enthusiasm and interest in the subject, would be followed by study 
and preparation during the winter, on the part of the officers, for 
the exercises of another year. 


Wednesday, October 9, saw another review similar to the 
one conducted on the preceding Wednesday. The ‘‘serviceable 
and hardy appearance of the troops’’ caused favorable comment, 
and without doubt the two weeks in the field had done much 
to offset the routine of garrison life. The Commanding General 
reported on Wednesday’s review: 


A marked feature of the review was the presence of detachments 
from Cos. A, B and C, Indian Scouts, formed as one troop of cavalry, 
and marching in the column of the 5th Cavalry regiment. The riding 
and alignment of the scouts were admirable, and their neat soldierly 


appearance excited favorable comment. 


On Thursday, October 10, the troops were paid and each. 
unit completed preparations for the return march. On October 
8, the Headquarters of the Department of the Missouri ‘‘In 
the Field’’ issued orders directing the breaking up of Camp 
Schofield and ordering troop movements of the various units 
to their garrison stations. Troops departed from Camp Scho- 
field on Friday, October 11, and soon the campsite, so recently 
the scene of feverish activity and a full scale battle, resumed 
its contour as a peaceful prairie. Camp Schofield quickly 
passed into the limbo of the musty military history of Okla- 
homa. 

The signal officer, the camp surgeon, the quartermaster, 
and the other staff officers submitted detailed reports on the 
problems of field communications, ammunition supply, evacu- 
ation of the wounded and other questions of logistics. General 
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Merritt was particularly concerned with his difficulties in 
communication. He wrote: 


The experience with the signal service in the field was not satis- 
factory. 


While the implements the parties had to work with were far from 
complete, the Chief Signal Officer, Lieut. J. EF. Bell, 7th Cay., was 
attentive to his work, and did all that intelligence, energy and industry 
could do, to accomplish in an efficient manner our means of com- 
munication, but with only partial success, 


The heliograph will probably be satisfactory in communication 
between distant permanent stations, but in the field when troops are 
moving, or during engagements amid noise and excitement, it is found 
to be difficult to make the adjustments, and to establish communica- 
tion between even not distant stations. At stations very distant from 
each other, this difficulty is increased, and also much delay to a march- 
ing column must result in seeking high points from which to com- 
municate. This latter trouble in a lesser degree is experienced with 
the flags. In practice with these latter, senior officers were much 
reminded of war experiences, in that a mounted messenger often 
earried and delivered an important message quicker and more surely 
than it could be transmitted by signals. 


The telegraph as being more manageable, and giving no information 
to the enemy, will, it is not doubted, supercede every other means of 
communication on the field. 


Driving easterly today from Chiloecco, one has difficulty 
in visualizing the excitement that occupied the area in the fall 
of 1889. Having served its purpose, Camp Schofield soon dis- 
appeared, and its existence is preserved only in the reports 
gathering dust in the dead files of the Department of the Army. 


The intentions of the Commanding General of the Depart- 
ment of the Missouri were not to be. He wrote to the War 
Department in his final report :!¢ 


I would not close this report omitting to refer especially to the 
location of the camp, and the facilities for manoeuvres offered by the 
country in its vicinity. Springs of the best water abound in this 
location. Abundant and pronounced undulations in the ground give 
the best of drainage for camps and the general configuration of the 
terrain adapts the country in a peculiar way to manoeuvers for 
instruction in war and battle tactics. In addition to these there is 
magnificent grass for the stock, a turf which prevents dust, however, 
much the ground is used, and facilities for transporting supplies 
which cannot be surpassed anywhere in this Department. 


I propose later to ask that a part of this territory, either that I 
have named or some other nearby, be set apart for the use of the 
Government for a camp of instruction. This will be a necessity in the 
near future. 


16Jn military circles the summer manoeuvers of the Department of 
the Missouri received wide attention and were studied for a number of years 
for the tactical lessons involved. The final report of General Merritt, to 
The Adjutant General was dated 9 November 1889. The entire report was 
reprinted as a supplement to the Army and Navy Journal for January and 
February, 1890. 
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Had he looked backward into history rather than forward 
into the future, he would have found, perhaps to his surprise, 
that another military commander had long ago previously con- 
curred in his conclusions on the suitability of the ground for 
military purposes. By curious circumstance, almost the exact 
site had been selected by the French some 150 years earlier as 
the location for a stockade and major encampment on the upper 
waters of the Arkansas, for within five miles southeast of Camp 
Schofield there lay the depressions in the ground and the dis- 
tinet trace of one of the white man’s first settlements in Okla- 
homa—Ferdinandena. Thus, even though his superiors felt 
no necessity in setting apart the ground for a camp of instrue- 
tion as he had recommended, General Merritt could take grati- 
fication from the fact that in far distant history an unknown 
French commander had selected almost the identical ground 
as that being the best suited for a military encampment. 
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PIONEER DAYS IN THE CHEROKEE STRIP 


By Clara Williamson Warren Bullard* 


The region known as the Cherokee Strip lies across Northern 
Oklahoma to the 100th Meridian. It is about sixty miles wide 
from north to south. It was assigned in 1828 to the Cherokee 
Indians by the U. S. Government, as a hunting outlet to the 
Plains west from their country in Eastern Indian Territory. 
Hence the name Cherokee Outlet, popularly called the ‘‘Strip.”’ 


It was later leased by the Cherokee Nation to cattle- 
men for grazing of vast herds of cattle. In the early 1890’s, 
outlaws had hideouts in the ‘‘Strip,’’ from which they made 
raids into Kansas, Arkansas, and Missouri, and escaped back 
into the territory before state officers could catch them. State 
officers had no jurisdiction out of their state and it was up to 
Federal officers to catch lawbreakers in the Territory. The 
Government secured this strip from the Indians by treaty 
or purchase, and in 1893 declared it open for homesteading. 


September 16th, 1893 at noon was the time set for settlers 
to enter. No claim could be made in the Strip before that 
time. Soldiers were sent in to see that no person was there. 
Of course there were people that managed to get in ahead of 
time in spite of soldiers and government rules. These were 
known as ‘‘sooners’’ and if proven so were barred from home- 
steading. Soldiers were stationed around the borders, and 
the prairie was burned off the day before the Opening. 


Each applicant was required to register before he could 
file on a homestead. Booths, as they were called, were stationed 
at points along the border on the North and South where regis- 
trations were taken before the day of the opening. To be 
eligible, a man or woman must be twenty-one years of age, 
one who had not taken a homestead of 160 acres in public 
lands elsewhere. He could file on enough to make 160 acres 
provided that he could find a piece of land the right size and 
not claimed by someone else. Women must be single or widows. 
No married woman was eligible. 


My father and oldest brother were anxious to get a home- 
stead, and decided to make the run. We were living in Butler 


*Mrs. Clara Bullard who lives at 1031 West Boyd, in Norman, Okla- 
homa, here contributes her reminiscences of the opening of the Cherokee 
Strip that brought 6,500,000 acres of new land to Oklahoma Territory just 
sixty-five years ago this September, 1958. She tells of many interesting 
details of pioneer living in this great country in the Territory. It has been 
through the kind interest of her son, Mr. Clyde Bullard, Editor of The Rush 
Springs Gazette. Rush Springs, Oklahoma, that Mrs. Bullard’s story is 
published in this autumn number of The Chronicles —Ed. 
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County, Kansas, at that time. They went to the booth south of 
Caldwell on the State line and registered there. It was very 
dry and dusty, and the crowds of people stirred up a terrible 
dust. Drinking water was scarce, and some people living near 
sold drinking water from their wells. 


People came in wagons, buggies, horseback or any way they 
could. To make the run some took off the beds of the wagons, 
and used the running gears consisting of the wheels, axles, 
coupling poles and tongue with a team of horses hitched to 
them; others used only the front wheels with axle and tongue. 
To get there, first, was the ambition of one and all. 


My father and brother had a two-wheeled cart, much like 
the sulkeys used for horse racing, but a little larger. In this 
or on it they, somehow, (I don’t know how), carried a canteen 
of water, a roll of bedding, camp equipment and food; also, 
wooden stakes for the hoped for claims. 


Before noon all were lined up as close to the boundary line 
as they could get. When the signal was given by a U. S. eavalry- 
man’s pistol shot at noon on the 16th of September, the race 
began. And what a race it must have been! Away the crowd 
went at top speed across the broad plains where there were no 
roads except a few trails, but no bridges. Each person had to 
find his own way and at the same time avoid collision with 
others or avoid falling into a gully. Trains that had stopped 
on the Kansas line were allowed to run ten miles an hour, were 
loaded with many people on top or anywhere they could man- 
age to find a seat. Men jumped off all along the way to stake 
claims. But many stayed on board were headed for the town- 
sites to get town lots. 

My father staked a claim eight miles south of the Kansas 
state line and thirteen miles from Caldwell, Kansas. My 
brother staked on an adjoining claim, but found another man 
was on the same claim. He tried to buy the man off, but he was 
not willing to sell so my brother gave it up. That night camp- 
fires gleamed across the prairies, and new towns sprang up 
overnight. 


My father and brother stayed only a few days, long enough 
to establish a settler’s claim, then went home. After a claim 
was staked a settler had ninety days in whch to file, and 
usually did some work on the claim, such as building a shack 


or dugout or plowing on the land. 


After a short time at home, Father took the team and 
wagon, a plow, and other tools, with camping equipment, and 
went back to file and start improvement on the claim. The 
Land Office was at Enid, but applicants were lined up so a 
man would have to stand in line for days before he could file. 
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Father got as far as Pond Creek where he heard of the situa- 
tion from men who had been to Enid. He then sent a filing 
by mail from Pond Creek, and returned to the claim. He did 
some plowing and started a sod house, and then returned home 
to finish up fall work. 


In due time word, came from the Land Office that the 
claim had already been filed on before his application was re- 
ceived. Father had no thought of giving up, but immediately 
filed a contest, and decided we would move as soon as possible. 
He had planned to finish the sod house, and make some other 
improvements, and then move in the spring. The contest 
changed everything, and all efforts were directed toward 
moving as soon as possible. There was much to be done; 
deciding what to take and disposing of what could not be taken, 
getting necessary supplies, wagon sheets, and bows to cover the 
wagons, a tent, and other necessary items, and as much cash 
as possible, which was not much. 


At last two wagons were ready with bows and sheets to 
cover; a tent 14 feet by 16 feet was purchased. About the 
middle of January, 1894, the wagons were loaded, the cows tied 
behind, chickens in a coop on the rear of one wagon, a box with 
a pig in it on the rear of the other wagon. The family consisted 
of Father and Mother; James, 23; Amos, 20; Clara (myself), 
18; Loren, 11; Elizabeth, 8; Melissa, 6; Walker, 3; and Amy, 
9 months. A near neighbor, Mrs. Rice, fixed dinner for us at 
her home. Sometime in the afternoon we were all loaded in 
the wagons, and started off. What a sight we must have been, 
but not an unusual one at that time. 


Father drove one wagon, and Amos the other. James did 
not go at that time but remained behind to attend to some busi- 
ness. So there were nine of us on the trip. Loren and I took 
turns walking, to keep the cows in line behind the wagons. 
At first the cows did not understand, and were inclined to 
stall, but they soon learned to go when they were started. We 
did not get far the first day for rate of travel had to be suited 
to the cows which do not travel very fast. When night came 
we camped wherever we happened to be, but near a water 
supply and usually near a farm home. When we stopped for 
the night, all hands got busy. Horses were unhitched and fed; 
cows also fed. A campfire was made to warm by, and make 
coffee and cook supper. Mother and I had baked lots of bread, 
cooked a big kettle of beans, and as much other food as had 
been possible. I remember only the beans and how good they 
tasted, and have a faint recollection of cookies. What else we 
had besides bread, I do not remember. The tent was stretched, 
and beds made on the ground. As soon as supper was over and 
cleared away, we went to bed. 
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The weather was fine for January, nice and sunny, not 
cold and stormy which was lucky for us. About the second 
day or night on the trip, the pig got out of the box and while 
the cows were lying down, discovered that he could get milk by 
sucking the cows. The cows were almost dry but giving a 
little milk. After this discovery the pig would follow, and 
any time we stopped he would stand on his hind legs and 
help himself to milk from the cows. As I remember, the cows 
never objected. It was amusing to us, and attracted the at- 
tention of others who happened to be nearby. The pig rode in 
the box part of the time, for a pig cannot walk very far. 


We went through Atlanta, Winfield, Arkansas City, and 
on to Drury, Kansas, where we camped the last night. Between 
Drury and Caldwell, we stopped at a farm and left the cows on 
wheat pasture. So piggy lost his lunch counter, and we had no 
milk from then on, until the cows freshened and were brought 
home in the spring. We drove on through Caldwell, which 
is noted in early history as a ‘‘Border Town”’ on the Chisholm 
Trail, the first stop coming north after the long trail through 
Indian Territory; also the last stop on the same Trail south, 
and the last chance for liquor until reaching Texas. It had 
been a wild town with much lawlessness, in the old trail days. 


We continued on through Caldwell, south to the Kansas 
state line, where we had our first view of the ‘‘Promised Land.’’ 
It stretched out before our eyes as far as we could see, prairie 
land, treeless, with occasionally a small house, shack, sod house, 
or dugout in view. Only a few settlers were on their land at 
that time. We reached the claim shortly before sundown. All 
hands got busy at once to stretch the tent, unload and move in 
the cookstove, one bedstead, a dropleaf table, chairs, dishes and 
eooking utensils. I do not recall where we put the dishes and 
cooking utensils, probably in boxes. 

Mr. Covey was living across the road. He had a two room 
frame house and a good well of water. His family consisted 
of him and his wife, a teen-aged son, and twin daughters about 
two or three years of age. We took the horses to the Covey’s 
well to water, and we carried water from his well for cooking 
and other uses. The well was covered with a curb and frame 
for a pulley, a rope through the pulley connected with a bucket 
on each end—buckets of the ‘‘old oaken bucket’’ type. One 
bucket was at the top of the well, the other in the water; as 
one drew up a bucket of water, the other bucket descended 
into the water. You then emptied the water into a trough 
for stock, or into a bucket for house use. The buckets held 
about three gallons each. 

As soon as possible, on our first evening in our new home, 
supper was prepared and eaten. I wish I could remember 
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what it consisted of, but I have not the faintest recollection. 
Soon after supper we prepared for bed. Father, Mother, 
Walker and Amy slept in the bed. Elizabeth, Melissa, and I 
slept on a feather bed on the ground. Amos and Loren slept 
in the wagon. One wagon, with a cover, was kept for storage 
and as a bed for the boys. The other wagon was unloaded to 
be ready for use, probably not that night, but soon. © 


The next few days were busy ones. The tent was staked 
down all around, and a ditch made with dirt thrown against 
the bottom of the tent. The ditch was to carry off water when 
it rained, the bank of dirt serving to keep the water from run- 
ning under the tent. The horses and chickens were housed in 
the sod building for shelter from the wind. It was necessary 
to feed them hay and grain until grass started in the spring. 
After grass started the horses were turned out to graze but 
would come back for a light feeding. We had only a few days 
of nice weather, then came a blizzard, cold hard wind from the 
north with a driving now. We must have brought in a supply 
of fuel, wood or coal, perhaps some of both, before the storm. 
We were able to keep warm at least from freezing, by keeping 
the fire going throughout the day in the stove. At night we 
had no heat but: depended upon keeping warm in bed. Water 
would be frozen in the bucket in the morning, and bread and 
other freezable items, unless well wrapped or in some way pro- 
tected. The storm came during the night. When the men folk 
went out to see about the horses they found one of them gone. 
This horse was blind in both eyes, but was a big nice looking 
horse and a good work horse. The men were unable to find 
him though they spent several days, after the storm, looking 
for him. They never found any trace of him or anyone who 
had seen him, and finally decided that he had been stolen and 
taken out of the country. After the storm cleared away and 
the weather moderated there was much to be done. As soon 
as possible the plow was started to get ground ready for spring 
plowing. 


To make a sod house, ground was plowed and the sod, 
having grass roots in it to hold it together, was cut into lengths 
of about fifteen or eighteen inches and laid up in a wall in the 
same manner as brick is laid but without any mortar. The 
side walls were about six feet high, and the end walls were about 
eighteen inches higher in the middle, sloping down to the same 
height as the side walls. <A ridge pole was put on the top 
through the center from one wall to the other. Long boards 
were laid across, nailed in the center to the ridge pole whch was 
fastened on the side wall. The boards on the roof extended 
several inches over the side walls for eaves. Tar paper was 
laid over the boards and dirt put on that. This roof was called 
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“car roof,”’ and the word car, here did not mean an automobile 
as this was before the days of the automobile. 


The sod building, Father had started when he first made 
the claim was used as a stable but never finished. The sod 
house was completed and we moved in late in March or early 
in April. Crude as it was, we were glad to have it. The tent 
was moved back of the sod house, and used for sleeping quarters 
for the boys and for a storage room. 


Spring came. The prairies became green with grass, garden- 
ing and farming began. The boys brought the cows from the 
pasture. The few hens, that we had began to lay. We had 
milk and eggs, wild greens were plentiful for the picking, and 
we soon had garden ‘‘sass.’’ Settlers were coming in fast, 
putting up shacks, sod houses, dugouts and a few frame houses. 


Then one day, came one, for whom we had no welcome. 
The man who had filed on our claim. He showed up with a 
team and plow and plowed a furrow through the claim from 
East and West, at about the center of the tract, thus dividing 
it into two parts. We were supposed to stay on one eighty, 
and he would live on the other. He proceeded to plow a few 
acres on his (?) eighty and built a two-room frame house about 
a quarter of a mile from our house. Some of his family lived 
there at intervals until the contest was decided. Sometimes it 
was his wife and a son about ten years of age, sometimes a grown 
daughter and the boy. Cooper, himself, made only short stays. 
He had other business to see after in his home in Kansas. 


Wells were dug, and plows were busy. The older brothers, 
Amos and Jim, got jobs digging wells, plowing or other work 
for settlers who needed help and could pay for it. The money 
they earned helped buy groceries and other necessary things, 
wages were low but so were groceries. Flour was from seventy- 
five cents to one dollar per fifty pound sack; sugar about five 
cents a pound; beans as low as eight pounds for twenty-five 
cents; a big package of rice for twenty-five cents; coffee fifteen 
to twenty-five cents a pound. Dollars were hard to get, and 
there was no credit. If one had no money to pay, he did with- 
out. The country had not recovered from the panic of 1893, 
and times were hard everywhere, and especially so for the 
settlers. A trip was made to Caldwell, thirteen miles away 
about once a week to get provisions and the mail. Mail for 
us was not much, sometimes a few letters, a weekly paper and 
the Church paper, Herald of Gospel Liberty, which my Father 
took when he could afford the price, as long as he could see to 
read. Mail was one of the highlights, however, and always 
eagerly awaited. Neighbors brought each other’s mail, and 
often brought other things needed whenever they went to town. 
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Sometime during the first summer, the men folk made a 
cave, an early version of a storm cellar. It was simply a square 
hole (or rectangle) in the ground about five or six feet. deep 
and about six feet by eight feet (larger or smaller as desired), 
covered over with boards, sometimes cement, and dirt heaped 
on top. An entrance was dug on one side with steps descend- 
ing to the bottom, and covered with a door which could be 
raised to enter. In this cave during the summer time, we kept' 
milk and butter (yes, we had real butter those days!), also eggs, 
fruit, or anything we wanted to keep cool. In the winter the 
cave was used for canned fruit, when we had it, vegetables, eggs, 
and other things to keep them from freezing. 


There was not much raised the first year, mostly feed for 
stock, and that was valuable. The grass was luxuriant and tall 
enough to cut for hay, and all that was available was cut and 
eured and stacked for hay. Piggy had grown to a good size, 
but I do not remember whether he or she went into the meat 
barrel, or was kept to mother future piggies. 


It was January 1, 1895, that a good water well was dug 
for us. One had been dug and abandoned because no water was 
found. This second well was forty-three feet deep and had an 
abundance of water, slightly salty and hard, but we were 
overjoyed to have it. All this time we had been carrying water 
from Covey’s. Now all we had to do was draw water to the top 
of the well, carry it into the house and heat what we wanted 
on the stove. A big iron teakettle was kept always on the stove, 
and filled with water to heat. We could have all the water we 
wanted to draw. As far as I know the well was never dry 
even after a windmill and pump were put in. The well was 
walled with stone, lowered in a bucket and laid up by hand. 
While digging the well, when the men came to a solid layer of 
rock, usually about twenty feet from the top, a shelf was left 
all around the well, and the wall was built on that. The hole 
was that much smaller from there to the bottom half, but when 
walled was the same size all the way down. Jim did the dig- 
ging and all the work in the well, and my father worked the 
windlass and drew out the dirt and lowered the rock for walling. 
Which was the harder work, I do not know, but they both 
seemed hard to me in my memory. 


Windmills were put in as soon as farmers could afford 
them, and the ropes and buckets discarded. That well and 
many others dug by my brothers and father are still in use. 
Ours was curbed and equipped with usual rope and buckets, 
and they were used for several years. Probably no one now, 
including the ones who are using the wells, gives a thought to 
the hard work that was involved in digging with pick and 
shovel, and sometimes dynamite, and hauling to the surface 


F. E. Williamson homestead, 1896, with original sod house in rear. 


F. BE. Williamson homestead in 1903, with members of the family 
left to right: Walker (on horse), Mr. Williamson, Amy, Mrs. 
Williamson (in chair), Lizzie and Melissa. 
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all the dirt and rock that came out, in the process of digging 
wells in that early day. 


Before the end of the first year there was a settler on every 
quarter section of land. With a dwelling of some sort, in- 
cluding mere huts or dugouts, sod houses, box houses made of 
boards placed up and down or made in box fashion often with 
cracks that one could see through, between the boards. There 
were some one or two room frame houses, and occasionally a 
four or five room frame house. 


While there were many families, some of them with several 
children as ours was, there were also many single men and 
women, a number of whom especially women, were school- 
teachers. Occasionally a brother and sister who had adjoining 
claims would build a house on the line, part on each claim. 
Thus they could have the same house, and each live on his own 
claim. Some fortunate ones who had jobs elsewhere stayed on 
their claims only the minimum time required, maybe a day or 
two every three months. A man with a family could leave his 
family to hold down the claim and be gone indefinitely. But 
a certain amount of work must be done on the claim every year. 


Before the opening, the land had been surveyed and stones 
having the number of the land placed at each corner of every 
claim. One of the first things done after locating a claim was 
to hunt up the corner stones and be sure one was the only per- 
son on that particular claim. The claimant also had to have 
the numbers in order to file. Sixteen feet on each side of a 
section line was reserved for a public road making the roadway 
thirty-two feet wide. The Cherokee Strip country was divided 
into counties of various sizes designated by letters of the alpha- 
bet. The counties were divided into townships. Each town- 
ship was six miles square and contained thirty-six sections 
numbered from 1 to 36. In each township, two sections, num- 
bers 16 and 33, were alloted to the state for school purposes. 
These school sections were leased to settlers for cash rental and 
the returns used for the territorial schools and to establish 
and maintain public colleges. There were plenty of applicants 
for school land, and those to whom they were leased lived on 
and improved the land the same as other settlers. Townships 
were divided into school districts three miles square. 

There were people from many states, also foreign countries. 
Many nationalities were represented, and a few settlers could 
not speak English, but they soon learned. People of culture 
and education lived side by side with uneducated people, and 
their children went to the same schools. The majority were in- 
dustrious, honest, and hardworking, farm-loving people. 

For at least the first two years there was not much income 
from the farms. So much was to be done, such as fencing 
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pastures, putting land in cultivation, making needed buildings 
and other things. Yet each year saw some improvements. 


The first school I attended was a subscription school taught 
by Mrs. York in one room of the York two-room home, the winter 
of 1894-95 for three months. The next summer our District No. 
46, had a three-month school in Mr. Covey’s granary in one 
end of his barn, separated only by a board partition from the 
livestock. The people of the District got together soon after- 
ward and with voluntary labor put up a sod school house which 
was used for several years. The average school had from 25 
to 40 pupils. Sunday schools were started first in homes and 
after schoolhouses were built, were held in schoolhouses. The 
schoolhouse was usually built in the center of the District. 
Thus a schoolhouse every three miles each way, and they soon 
became the center of community activities. 


In those days there was no mail delivery, electricity, tele- 
phones, picture shows, radio, gas, refrigerators, television, cars, 
airplanes, or many other things the world now accept as a 
matter of course. Our homes were lighted (dimly) by kero- 
sene lamps which had to be filled with kerosene, wicks trimmed, 
and chimneys washed. They were smelly from the kerosene, 
and sometimes smoky. Heating and cooking was done with coal 
or wood, and often with cowchips. 


Almost every community had a literary and debating 
society which met once a week in the schoolhouse during the 
winter months. The program consisted of recitations, songs, 
music by violin, banjo or guitar. All was by local talent and 
supposed to be entertaining and sometimes it really was. After 
the program was a recess, and then the debate. Leaders for 
the debate had been appointed at the previous meeting, before 
the recess, and had decided on a question to debate, and each 
chose two assistants. Thus they had until the next meeting to 
prepare their arguments. Some of the debate questions I 
remember were: ‘‘Resolved, That the invention of modern 
machinery has been a detriment to the working man’’; ‘‘Re- 
solved, That the American Indian has been more cruelly treated 
than the Negro’’; ‘‘Resolved, That the horse is more useful 
to man than the cow,’’ and many others. Three judges were 
chosen and the debating began. Sometimes the arguments 
were funny, often they were amazingly good; at least it pro- 
vided some training in public speaking for those taking part, 
and entertainment for the audience. Almost everybody in the 
community attended. The schoolhouse was usually crowded. 


As a means of raising money for various purposes, box 
suppers or pie suppers were held. Each woman attending a 
ple supper brought a pie or a box containing supper for two. 
The pies or boxes were auctioned and sold to-the highest. bidder. 
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The men were not supposed to now who brought which box. 
But they usually had ways of finding out. Sometimes rivals 
would bid high on a box to extravagant prices, or others would 
run the price up on a man they knew was determined to have 
a certain box, which was a big help to the Finance Committee. 
After the boxes were sold the man proceeded to find the lady 
whose name was on the box, and they ate the supper together. 

Another means of raising money was the ice cream social. 
A committee appointed for the purpose, solicited ingredients 
for the ice cream such as eggs, milk, sugar, and flavoring ex- 
tracts, also cakes to serve with it. Then on the appointed day, 
all met in the afternoon and the women prepared the mixture 
for the ice cream, and the men turned the freezers. The crowd 
came in the evening, and ice cream and cake were served at 
about ten cents a dish. There were no programs or planned 
games. The young people often played games out-of-doors, 
and the older people visited with one another in the house. 

At Christmas time the Sunday School, or sometimes the 
district school, would have a Christmas tree and program at 
the schoolhouse. Funds for this were usually raised by a box 
or ple supper a few weeks before Christmas. At other times 
funds were solicited from the peonle of the community. Com- 
mittees were appointed for the program, to get and trim the 
tree, buy and prepare the treats. Trees were any kind of 
tree available, of appropriate size and shape. Bare branches 
were whitewashed or wrapped with cotton or tissue paper. No 
evergreens grew in our section of Oklahoma, and none were 
available for purchase. The Christmas program and tree were 
for everybody, and usually almost everybody was there with 
the house crowded. The bigger the crowd, the more successful 
the event was considered. Anyone who wished could bring 
presents for the members of their family or anyone they wished 
to give a present to. Most of the people put presents on the 
tree, and it would be loaded. Often there was rivalry as to 
who gave the most and nicest gifts, which was not showing the 
true spirit of Christmas. There was a treat for all the children, 
and if the Finance Committee had been real successful, for the 
adults, too. 

Other social activities were spelling matches held in the 
schoolhouse, and conducted by the teacher. Usually those 
attending who were willing to spell were chosen into opposing 
sides by two leaders. The teacher held up a book with her 
finger in the book. The leaders guessed the number of the page 
where her finger was; the one nearest the correct number had 
the first choice. As the participants were chosen they lined 
up on opposite sides of the room. The first word was pro- 
nounced to one of the leaders, who stood at the head of his group. 
The next word, to the opposite leader, and continued in this 
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fashion. When an individual missed a word, he sat down, and 
the word passed to the opposite speller. The spelling went on 
until all were spelled down. The one who spelled the longest 
was the winner. There were no prizes, but the competition 
was keen and winning was an honor. It was soon known who 
were the best spellers, and of course, they were chosen first. 


There were also play parties and some square dances. 
Church people generally did not approve of dancing, and did 
not allow their children to attend. Play parties were in private 
homes (as were some of the dances), and most of the young 
people attended. They played games of various kinds, some- 
times kissing games, such as postoffice and others. The kiss- 
ing games were frowned upon and not often played. At the 
close of the evening refreshments were served. 


Some of the popular songs of that time were: ‘‘There’ll 
be a Hot Time in the Old Town Tonight,’’ ‘‘The Girl I Loved 
in Sunny Tennessee,’’ ‘‘O Bury Me not on the Lone Prairie,’’ 
‘Annie Laurie,’? and many others. One especially popular 
and with good reason was ‘‘My Little Old Sod Shanty on the 
Claim.’’ There were several verses describing life in this song, 
but I remember only the chorus: 


‘‘The hinges are of leather, the windows have no glass 
The roof lets the howling blizzard in; 
I ean hear the hungry coyote as he sneaks up through 
the grass, 
Around my little old sod shanty on the Claim.”’ 


One day, after our water well was finished, we saw that 
the Coopers had arrived to live for awhile on the claim. They 
had no well, in fact had made no improvements except the 
house and the few acres they planted the year before. Mother 
said to Jim, ‘‘If Coopers come to get water from the well, 
what shall I tell them?’’ He replied, ‘‘Tell them they can’t 
have any.’’ Soon after, Mrs. Cooper came to the door and 
asked if she could water the horse and get a pail of water. 
Jim was in the house and he went out and drew the water for 
her. When we teased him about it he said, ‘‘You can’t refuse 
water to a woman.’’ 


It was sometime, I think at least two years, before the 
contest was set for a hearing. There were so many contests, 
that it took a long time for the Court to hear them. At last 
the date was set and Father and Mother, Jim, Amos, and 
several of the neighbors for witnesses went to Enid where the 
hearing was to be held. The younger children and J stayed at 
home. Before they left, Amos said to us, ‘‘Now don’t you 
kids sleep too late in the mornings, the neighbors might talk 
about you.’’ He seemed real worried about it; guess he thought 
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the neighbors would think we were a lazy bunch. I still think 
that funny. We had the cows to milk and other chores to be 
done, not the least of which was to draw water for the stock, 
so 1t was necessary for us to get up at the usual time. The folks 
were gone almost a week, but they brought good news when 
they returned. The Court ruled in Father’s favor and Cooper’s 
filing was to be canceled, and then Father could file. Naturally 
we were all very happy about it. 


But the end was not yet. Cooper had the right to appeal 
the decision and this he threatened to do unless Father would 
buy his house. It had taken all the money we could raise to 
pay the lawyer and expenses of the witnesses for the week at 
Enid. There was no money left to buy the house. As I said 
before there was no credit, and one could hardly have borrowed 
a dollar if his life had depended upon it. But the old saying, 
‘“Where there is a will there is always a way,’’ proved true. 


- A neighbor who was living in a dugout agreed to buy the house 


at the price Cooper was asking, if the men would move it onto 
his land without extra charge. The house was moved so the 
matter was settled, and Cooper went away and left us in 
peaceable possession of the claim. 


Thus time moved along. The soil was very fertile and with 
a good season, meaning of course enough rain, it produced 
abundant crops. With cows and chickens, farmer’s wives were 
soon paying most or all of the grocery bills with butter and 
eggs. Eggs sold for ten or fifteen cents a dozen in the winter, 
less in hot weather. Butter sold for ten to fifteen cents a 
pound. 


New homes were being built every year, often one room, 
to which additions were made later. In the fall of 1897, my 
father built the first room of the frame house that was to be 
the family home as long as our parents lived on the farm. The 
frame room was built in front of the sod house and about 
doubled our living space. In 1900, he built four rooms joining 
on the front of the first room built. The rope and pulley on 
the well was replaced with a pump and windmill. The work of 
drawing water was taken over by the wind. 

Every year brought changes to the face of the country. 
More land was put in cultivation. Trees had been planted dur- 
ing the first years of settlement, and their growth year by year 
produced an ever changing landscape. New houses and barns 
were built, and sod houses and dugouts abandoned. New school- 
houses replaced the sod ones. Some churches were built. 

By 1900 the whole country had achieved a new look, far 
different from the bare prairies of 1893. Optimism prevailed 
and the old Cherokee Strip was in an era of progress and 
prosperity that has lasted until the present day. 
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CAPTAIN DAVID MeNAIR AND HIS DESCENDANTS 


By Carolyn Thomas Foreman 


David MeNair, one of the prominent and useful citizens 
of the Cherokee Nation, was of Scotch descent. He was 
born in 1744 and died August 15, 1836. His wife Delilah 
Amelia Vann was a daughter of ‘‘Rich Joe’’ and Elizabeth 
Vann. She was born in 1795 and died November 30, 1888.} 


In 1820 McNair was keeper of the stand and boat yard 
at the southern end of the Portage on the Conasauga River, 
in Tennessee, while Michael Hildebrand occupied the same 
position at the northern end of the Portage on the Ocoee 
River twelve miles north. This short route was popular with 
traders traveling by water from the Ohio River, by way of 
the Kentucky and Tenessee rivers to the Ocoee which enters 
the Hiawassee about three miles above Benton, Tennessee. 
After crossing the twelve mile Portage to MecNair’s, they 
would sail down the Conasauga to the Gulf of Mexico.” 


When commissioners ran the line between the states of 
Georgia and Tenessee in 1818 it was found that the property 
of David McNair was one mile and one fourth within 
Tennessee. The handsome McNair home, the first brick 
house built in Polk County owned by an Indian, was built 
by Robert Howell in 1827 or 1828. This builder left his home 
to go to the southern part of the state to construct houses 
for McNair and Joseph Vann. 


These structures were typical of the homes of wealthy 
southern planters and slave owners. The McNair house had 
an added attraction in the Indian carvings on mantles, and 
mouldings of iron work. There were corner fire-places in 
two adjacent rooms on the first floor and over one of the 
mantles there was a removable panel. The rafters of this house 
were peeled pine poles pined together with wooden pegs and no 
nails were used in the building. Of course McNair had be- 
come wealthy before he built his home together with a brick 
smoke-house, brick houses for his numerous slaves and he 
later had a long brick ell added to his dwelling.® 


Among the persons entertained in the McNair home was 
John Howard Payne who found refuge there after his im- 
prisonment by the Georgia Guard, at Spring Place. Of his 


1 Emmet Starr, History of the Cherokee Indians, Oklahoma City 1921, 611. 

2Leola Selman Beeson, “Homes of Distinguished Indians,” Chronicles 

of As: Vol. 11, No. 3 (September, 1933), pp. 935-37. 
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stay there, Payne wrote, ‘‘... It is an Indian family. Nothing 
could be kinder or more cordial than my reception and 


treatment ... They looked upon me as one risen from the 
dead.’’4 


In 1826 when the General Council of the Cherokee Nation 
was in session the subject of adopting a constitution was 
considered, and it was decided to hold a convention. The 
National Committee and the Council nominated certain men 
in their districts as candidates, and voting places in the 
precincts were selected. In Amohee District, the election 
was held at the court house with David MeNair and James 
McDaniel as superintendents.’ 


Among the early missionaries among the Cherokees, were 
the Reverend John Gambold and his wife, Anna Rosel Gam- 
bold, who did excellent work at Spring Place. Unfortunately 
she died in February, 1821 and soon afterward Mr. Gambold 
received a call to establish a new mission at Oochgelogy, 
four miles from New Echota. On April 11, 1821, he left 
Spring Place for the Conasauga River where he met a flat- 
boat proceeding down stream. Captain McNair, whose home 
was eighteen miles above Spring Place, gave the missionary 
free transportation to his new mission.® 


MeNair again came to the rescue of the missionaries when 
they were disturbed by a new law enacted by the State of 
Georgia, which required that all white persons should take 
an oath to support and defend the constitution and laws of 
Georgia. The missionaries had been instructed by their 
leaders to take no part in politics and they were not in 
favor of signing the oath, so their relief was great when 
Captain McNair invited them to make their home with him. 
‘‘The cordial invitation was eagerly accepted.’”” 


The Reverend Henry Gottleib Clauder wrote, ‘‘.... we re- 
moved to Connesauga, within the limits of the State of 
Tennessee, where our well known friend, Captain David 
MeNair, permitted us to occupy a farm belonging to his 
son and which was then vacant.’’ 


The situation at Captain McNair’s was really very favor- 
able for carrying on the work, for many members of the 
Moravian Church lived in this vicinity, and were now nearer 


4[bid., p. 936. For an interesting account of the McNair establishment 
see Ralph Henry Gabriel, Elias Boudinot, Cherokee and His America, (Nor- 
man, 1941), p. 117. Ss 

5 Starr, op. cit., p. 52. 

6 Robert ia Walker, Torchlights to the Cherokees, (New York, 
1931), p. 35. : Wh. 

Ibid, 38. Muriel H. Wright, Springplace Moravian Mission . . . 

(Guthrie, 1940), p. 48. 
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to their missionary than before. After a few repairs had 
been made to the house Captain McNair had so kindly thrown 
open, the missionary family was in very comfortable quarters. 
Another little house on the premises was arranged for a 
school which Miss Sophia Dorothea Ruede taught for two years. 
The removal of the Cherokees was settled by the Treaty of 
1835, and Captain McNair asked the missionaries to vacate 
his house and farm as his son had married and returned home 
to live on the place. When the Cherokees were compelled to 
emigrate in 1838, Mrs. McNair and her daughters drove 
away from home in their fine carriage. While awaiting 
the arrival of the boats at Charleston, Bradley County, on 
the Hiawassee River in Tennessee, Mrs. McNair died, and 
the United States officers permitted her body to be returned 
home where she was laid to rest beside her husband. In 1846, 
descendants of the McNair family went back to Tennessee 
from the Indian Territory and had placed on their perents’ 
grave a large marble slab with the following inscription: 


“David and Delilah McNair who departed this 
life, the former on the 15th day of August, 1836, 
the latter on the 3lst day of November, 1838. 
Their children being natives of the Cherokee Na- 
tion and having to go west, leave this monument 
not only to tell their regard for their parents but 
to guard their sacred ashes from the unhallowed 
intrusion of the white man.’’ 


_ The graves were surrounded with a solid wall of large 
limestone rocks, two feet thick. ‘‘Both the wall and the 


broken slab on the graves have been mended by interested 
people.’’9 


Schwarze wrote that McNair died on July 15, 1836 :1¢ 

at, and in him the Moravian mission lost another good and 
faithful friend. Brother Clauder now had the privilege of rendering 
him a service in recognition of the great debt of gratitude which the 
Church owed the good Captain for his many acts of accommodation 
and his last great kindness in giving the mission a home for three 
years, free of charge. lauder prepared Capt. McNair’s body for 
pate and then conducted his funeral service, using the Moravian 
ritual. 


McNair was a friend of the Indian and white and a particular 
friend to messengers of the Cross from all demonination. 


8 Rev. Edmund Schwarze, History of the Moravian Missions Among the 
Southern Indian Tribes of the United States, (Bethel P Ivani 
ape elem, Pennsylvania) , 


9 Beeson, op. cit., 937-37. Mrs. McNair became a Moravian convert and 
she was baptized at Spring Place. 
10 Schwarze, op. cit., 210-11. David McNair fought as a captain in the 


War of 1812, and the United States government placed a headstone on his 
grave. 
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The writer was fortunate in having a copy of the will 
of David MeNair, which was signed by him on June 4, 1836: 


I David McNair of the Cherokee Nation now Bradley County, 
State of Tennessee, knowing the uncertainty of life and the certainty 
of death, and being of a sound and disposing mind & memory do make 
this my last Will and Testament in manner and form following, (to wit) 


I give and bequeath my soul to God who gaye it, and I desire 
that my body be decently buried. 


2d. It is my desire that my funeral expenses shall be paid out of 
my Estate. 


3d. I give and bequeath to my beloved wife Delila Amelia MeNair, 
the following property which I received from her father’s estate, 
(to wit) Davy and his wife Minty and their children (to wit) George, 
Betsy, Davy, Lewis and Maria; also another negro woman named 
Phoebe, all Slaves for Life; also a certain claybank Horse presented 
to her by her Son in Law David Vann. Also the farm where I now live, 
together with the farming utensils & household kitchen furniture, 
beds and bedding of all sorts, excepting that part which may hereafter 
be provided for; during her natural life, Provided the said farm is 
held by reservation, under any Treaty heretofore made, or which may 
be made hereafter between the United States and the Cherokee 
Indians, if the same should not be held by reservation, but valued 
under the provisions of any treaty made or hereafter to be made, she 
shall be entitled to said valuation. 


Also an equal divident of all my property after making the 
following bequests, in this my last Will and Testament. And whereas 
I have heretofore distributed part of my estate between my several 
children (to wit) my daughter Betsy, my Sons James V. McNair, 
Nicholas B. McNair, Mary V. Rogers & Martha Vann, and whereas I 
give and bequeath to my son Clement McNair over and above his 
divident certain property hereafter to be named in the ninth bequest 
of this my last Will and Testament, in order to make his share equal 
with the shares heretofore given to my other sons (to wit) James 
& Nicholas. 


4th. I give and bequeath to my beloved daughter Betsy’s use during her 
life time, with the reversion of the same at her death to her 
six oldest children (to wit) Amelia Bean, David Bean, Gustavus Bean, 
William Bean and Mira Neely Bean, an equal divident of my estate 
after the bequests heretofore made, or that may hereafter be made in 
my last Will and Testament. 


5th. I give and bequeath to my son James Vann McNair, an equal 
divident of my estate after the bequeaths heretofore made, or that may 
hereafter be made in my last Will and Testament, in addition to the 
property he has heretofore received from me. 


6th. I give and bequeath to my son Nicholas Byers McNair an equal 
divident of my estate after the bequests heretofore made or that may 
hereafter me made in this my last Will and Testament in addition 
to the property he has heretofore received from me. 


7th. I give and bequeath to my beloved daughter Mary Vann Rogers 
an equal divident of my estate, after the bequests heretofore made 
or that may hereafter be made in this my last Will and Testament, 
in addition to the property she has heretofore received from me. 


8th. I give and bequeath to my beloved Martha Vann, an equal 
divident of my estate after the bequests heretofore made or that may 
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hereafter be made in this last Will and Testament, in addition to the 
property she has heretofore received from me. : 


9th. I give and bequeath to my son Clement Vann McNair the follow- 
ing property (to wit) The Negro Slaves for life named Moses, Amy 
and Riley; also six cows and calves and Stock Cattle to amount in all 
to twenty-six in number; also four or five horses; also sheep and hogs, 
household furniture, all to be equal in value to what my sons James 
and Nicholas McNair have had heretofore. Also the farm upon 
which Revd. H. G. Clauder now lives, together with a sufficiency 
of farming tools to work said farm, and also an equal divident of my 
estate not heretofore bequested. 


10th. It is my will that my friends Samuel McConnel, together with 
my two sons James V. McNair and Nicholas B. McNair, be Executors 
of this my last will and Testament. 


Signed, sealed and acknowledged to be my last Will and 
Testament, this 4th day of June 18386. 


David McNair Seal 
in presence of 
Hamilton Bradford 


David Cunningham 
X (his mark) 


On this 5th day of July 1886 I David MeNair having considered 
the foregoing last Will and Testament made by myself and dated 
4th June 1836 and attested by Hamilton Bradford and David Cunning- 
ham do now make this Codicil to the same—and whereas in the 38rd 
Bequest of said Will I gave to my beloved wife Delila Amelia McNair 
the farm on which I now live, or the valuation of the same if valued 
under any Treaty now made or which may be made, and since the date 
of said Will said farm has been valued by the Agents of government 
under the late Treaty to upwards of $10,000 dollars, and the valuation 
made sartain, and being desirous that an equal distrbution should be 
made previous to my heirs emigrating to the West, it is therefore my 
will that each of my children sons and daughters named in the fore- 
going Will, shall have one thousand dollars of said valuation in 
addition to the bequests heretofore made to them and my wife Delila 
Amelia McNair, to have the residue of said valuation, also to have 
a good new wagon and six horse team together with the gearing of 
same, also a good carriage and harness, I also wish her to have a 
negro man named Mack in place of George as she owns his wife, and 
that George be put up in the division of the balance of the negroes, 
also to have the bequests heretofore made to her, except the six 
thousand dollars devised to my six children. 


I also confirm the 4th bequest of the foregoing will to my daughter 
Betsy only that each of her children named in said bequest to have their 
proportion of the same as they come individually of lawful age, it is 
also my will that my said daughter Betsy shall have a negro girl 
slave for life now in her possession named Hager during the life 
of my said daughter Betsy with a revision at her death, together 
with her increase, to her children. 


It is also my will that my Executors shall sell all the property 
not named in the foregoing will which cannot be divided or removed 
to Arkansas with advantage hereby confirming every part of the 
foregoing will, except the alterations made in this codicil. I also wish 
my two sons in law William Rogers and David Vann added as 
Executors to this my last Will and Testament. 
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Signed, sealed and acknowledged to be my last Will and Testament 
on the day and date above David McNair Seal 


In presence of 

Lemuel Childers X (his mark) 

Flemuel Childers 

Cherokee Nation New Echota 


Personally appeared Lemuel Childers and Flemuel Childers before 
John Ridge President of the Committee designated in the late Treaty 
between the United States and the Cherokee Nation East of the 
Mississippi and after being duly sworn deposeth and saith—that they 
were requested by David McNair to witness the foregoing Will and 
Testament of him the said David McNair or the codicil to said will 
which confirms the said foregoing will on the day it bears date that 
he acknowledged it to be his last Will and Testament in their presents. 


Flemuel Childers 

Lemuel Childers X (his mark) 
Sworn to and scribed to 
before me this 4th day 
of Sept. 1837 


John Ridge Prest. Committee 


In 1835, James Vann MeNair, was living on Connesauga 
Creek, McMinn County, Tennessee. In the ceusus of that 
year he listed in his household three quadroons, {one-fourth 
Cherokee by blood], three slaves, one white by intermarriage. 
There were a farmer, two readers of English, one weaver 
and one spinster (spinner). 


At the Running Waters, Council Ground, Floyd County, 
Georgia on Monday, July 19, 1835, Archilla Smith introduced 
the following resolution: 


Resolved, by the council of the Cherokee Nation, That in considera- 
tion of the poor condition of our people, the aged, the infirm of both 
sexes, Men women, and children, that the present annuity of six 
thousand, six hundred and sixty-six dollars and sixty-seven cents, be 
now divided equally to the people, and to the poor particularly, as 
it igs their money, accruing from old treaties with the United States. 
It igs now a great many years since they have received the same. 


James V. McNair of Connesauga was one of the 2,159 
Cherokees who voted ‘‘no’’ against the resolution, and there 
is a note from the printer of the document saying that there 
were only 2,200 names in the list so it was defeated by a 
large majority.}? 


James Vann McNair was one of the Cherokees who de- 
veloped the important salt industry in the Cherokee Nation 
West, for salt deposits were more numerous in this nation 


-41,Qklahoma Historical Society, “Cherokee Census of 1835,” p, 41. 
12Senate Document, 25th Congress, 2d séssion, Report from the Secre- 
tary of War ... in relation to the Cherokee treaty of 1835, pp. 397, 400. 
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than any other in the Indian Territory. In 1841, James Vann 
MeNair and Joseph Vann represented the Saline District in 
the Cherokee National Council. MceNair’s wife was Eliza 
Childers.}5 


After the removal west, a place near the Spavinaw and 
Grand rivers was first occupied by a Cherokee, John Shepperd, 
who later sold it to Martin Miller, a white man with an 
Indian family. Another note in history states that ‘‘About 
j838 Miller sold it to James McNair, a Cherokee of the 
Treaty Party. McNair dug for salt and found a supply of 
water, he constructed two furnaces and was engaged in making 
salt when the law of 1834 deprived him of the salt well.’’!4 


Affidavits concerning the salt well claimed by James 
MeNair were made on January 24, 1849, by both McNair 
himself and T. L. Rogers. The affidavit by Rogers stated: 
‘When witness first knew the place it was an Osage Reserva- 
tion and occupied by a Frenchman living among the Osages.’’ 
Rogers further testified that he never saw any signs of salt 
except in the bed of Grand River 150 yards from where 
MeNair dug his well, and made his improvements. 


The Cherokee Council appropriated money on January 
16, 1845, to pay the following citizens for improvements at 
salines taken under the Act of 1848: Big Cabin, $266.00, 
Walter Webber’s estate, $417.50; Lewis Wilkerson, $257.50; 
John Rogers, Senr., $3,024.00; David Brown, $1,068.63; James 
V. McNair, $980.81; Thos. L. Rogers, $2,891.25. 


Another son of Captain David MeNair was Nicholas Byers 
McNair who was living on the Hiwassee River, McMinn 
County, Tennessee, according to the Cherokee Census of 1835. 
There were three quadroons {one-fourth Cherokee by blood] 
in his household: ‘‘One farmer, 1 mechanic, 2 read English, 
one read Cherokee, 1 weaver, one spinster [spinner].’’ McNair 
owned a ferry boat and ‘‘4 slaves.’’!® 


Nicholas Byers McNair moved west to the new Nation, 
and became as associate justice of the Cherokee Supreme 
Court in 1847. His wife was Mary Rogers McNair, and their 
heirs were Nannie MeNair, John, T. B., N. B. McNair, Jr., C .V. 
MeNair. John McNair was administrator of his father’s 
estate which consisted of a house and farm on Grand River, 
claim on Verdigris River and a number of notes on various 
people. The administrator’s report was dated October 6, 1887 


% Starr, op. cit., p. 267. 
Grant Foreman, “Salt Works in Early Oklahoma,” Chroniel Okla- 
homa, Vol. 10, No. 4, (December, 1932) p. 498. ere : 
15 Office Indian Affairs, “Claims of Estates of Bluford West and John 
W. West against Cherokee Nation.” File No. 266. Part 2. 
16 Starr, op. cit., p. 267. 
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(probably error for 1867), although the valuation of the 
property was made June 30, 1868.17 


Martha MeNair, daughter of Captain David McNair, 
married David Vann who served as treasurer of the nation in 
1839, 1843, 1847 and 1851. He served as a delegate to Wash- 
ington in 1843, 1846 and 1849. During the Civil War, he 
was enlisted in the company of Captain John Porum Davis, 
Second Cherokee Mounted Volunteers. He was killed by the 
‘‘Pin Indians’’ on December 23, 1863.18 


Elizabeth MeNair—Captain David MeNair’s ‘‘beloved 
daughter Betsy,’’—married first Jesse Bean and Later John 
Weir. Her sister, Mary MeNair Vann married Clement 
Vann, and later became the wife of William Rogers. 


Dr. Felix H. McNair was a son of James and Eliza 
Palmer MeNair. His wife was Nancy Bushyhead of Going 
Snake District, Cherokee Nation. She was a daughter of 
the Reverend Jesse Bushyhead and his wife Elizabeth Wilker- 
son Bushyhead. Mrs. McNair was born July 14, 1848. Dr. 
McNair became a prominent physician in the Cherokee Na- 
tion. He was married in 1867 to Miss Bushyhead. His death 
occurred June 30, 1892. He left five children: Cora Archer 
who married William Buffington Wyly of Tahlequah; Felix 
Owen, Denis Bushyhead, and Carolyn Quarles who became 
the wife of James W. McSpadden of Tahlequah.!® 


The Indian Territory Medical Association held its first 
meeting in Muskogee on April 18, 1881, on the following day 
Dr. Felix McNair of Locust Grove was elected second vice- 
president. Among the members of the association enrolled 
at that meeting was Dr. F. H. McNair whose address was given 
as the Cherokee Orphan Asylum.?? 


The Board of Education of the Cherokee Nation met 
December 17, 1875 and ‘‘.... proceeded to enter into contract 
with Dr. F. H. McNair as Physician for the Orphan Asylum. 
Board agreeing to pay the sum of ($800.00) Eight hundred 
dollars per annum in quarterly enstallments ....’’ The 
written contract was signed by each member of the Board, 


17 Oklahoma Historical Society, “Cherokee Census of 1835.” 

18Starr, op. cit., pp. 295, 421; Oklahoma Historical Society, Indian 
Archives, Cherokee Vol. 23, p. 59. ; 

19 Starr, op. cit., pp. 468, 137, 149, 292, 295, 149; Morris L. Wardell, 
A Political History of the Cherokee Nation, (Norman, 1938), p. 121. 

20D, C. Gideon, Indian Territory, (New York and Chicago, 1901), p. 851. 
Caroline Quarles McNair was graduated in the class of 1903 from the 
Cherokee Female Seminary (Starr, Op. Cit., p. 293); Dennis Bushyhead 
McNair was graduated from the Cherokee Male Seminary in 1902. Cora 
Archer McNair taught iin the Baptist School, Goingsnake District and 
in the Cherokee Female Seminary from 1897 through 1900.—Oklahoma 
Historical Society, Indian Archives, Cherokee Vol. 525. p. 57; Vol. 544. p. 32. 
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and it was placed in charge of W. A. Duncan to secure the 
signature of Dr. McNair.?! 


Thereafter warrants were issued to Dr. MeNair through 
the years until the winter of 1887. In the Registration of 
Officers of the Cherokee Nation for November 1879 Dr. W. T. 
Adair was president of the Board of Medical Examiners which 
was composed of Doctors L. M. Craven and F. H. McNair.” 


In the Record of Marks and Brands, Saline District, 
August 2, 1864, Dr. McNair’s cattle brand was No. 69: ‘‘Crop 
off left ear & swallow fork in the right.’’?8 


On November 10, 1888, a lease was issued to F.H.MecNair, 
John Wilkerson, and Gano Powell to mine for stone coal for 
ten years in Cooweescoowee District, under the name of F. H. 
MeNair & Co. The sureties were Jesse Cochran, of Locust 
Grove, B. W. Alberty, R. M. Wolfe and H. T. Landrum.™4 


F. H. MeNair subscribed to the following document on 
October 1, 1881 in the presence of Robert L. Owen and J. 
Pausset as witnesses :?° 


Know all men by these presents, that I, Felix H. McNair party 
of the first part, do hereby bargain and convey to Nan McNair my 
wife, party of the second part, all and singular of my property, in- 
cluding cattle, mules, horses, houses, farms, farming implements, bonds, 
claims of all kinds and so forth, excepting nothing whatever. The 
consideration of which conveyance is as follows—the natural love 
of the party of the first part for party of second part, the natural 
fear that in case of death my estate nay be unjustly taken from my 
wife and children by fraudulent claims, and for the further con- 
sideration that said Nan McNair party of the second part shall 
educate our common children and care for them till of age. 


On August 26, 1892 the property and effects belonging 
to the estate of F. H. McNair, deceased, late of Saline District, 
Cherokee Nation, were appraised by R. B. Sixkiller, Stephen 
Foreman and J. M. Ross and sworn to before H. C. Ross, Judge 
of the District Court. 


The property consisted of? house, farm and improvements 
valued at $2,000.00; 954 bushels of wheat at thirty cents 
per bushel; 150 head of hogs; ninteen head of horses and mules 


21Fred S. Clinton, M.D. “The Indian Territory Medical Association,” 
The Chronicles of Oklahoma. Vol. 26, No. 1. (Spring, 1948), pp. 25. 38. 

22 David Rowe presided at the meeting; executive councillors were John 
Cookston and Johnson Spade: commissioners A. W. Timberlake and J. R. 
Vann.—Oklahoma Historical Society, Indian Archives, Cherokee Vol. 512, 


10. 

23 [bid., Vols. 563, 566; 590, pp. 275a, 105. Dr. McNair was succeeded 
in office by Dr. Burr of Chouteau who resided near the Orphan Asylum in 
the building known as the Dr. Ross place—Ibid., Volume No. 513, p. 157. 

24 Tbid., Vol. 178, p. 9. 

25 Ibid., Vol. 336, p. 26. 

26 Ibid., Vol. 168, p. 6. 
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and eight pieces of farming machinery the whole valued 
at $3656.20.27 


_ According to S. W. Ross three members of early graduat- 
ing classes at the National Male Seminary, Cherokee Nation, 
in the early fifties of the last century became physicians. 
They were Doctor Walter T. Adair, William C. Campbell and 
Felix H. MeNair. ‘‘They studied and were graduated from 
the Missouri Medical College at St. Louis, and practiced 
among the Cherokees for many years.’’28 


Clement Vann McNair was the youngest child of David 
MeNair and his wife Delilah. He served his nation in several 
capacities having been solicitor of Saline District in 1841, 1842. 
He was elected senator from his district in 1845 and 1847. 


Acting Principal Chief George Lowrey issued a call for 
a special session of the National Committee and National 
Council to meet on February 3, 1846 :29 


The chief delivered a message representing that measures were 
on foot by representatives of the Treaty Party “to affect materially 
the government and condition of the Cherokees.” And with the 
consent of the legislative body he appointed Rev. Stephen Foreman, 
Clement V. McNair, members of the National Committee, and John 
Thorn, judge of the circuit court additional members to proceed to 
Washington and join the delegation there for the purpose of protect- 
ing the integrity of the Cherokee Nation in its negotiations with the 
Federal government.?? 


When the treaty between the United States and the 
Nation was ratified in Washington on August 8, 1846, Clement 
V. McNair was one of the signers along with John Ross, 
Stand Watie, David Vann, Stephen Foreman, Richard Taylor 
and T. H. Walker.?! 


27 Tbid., Vol. 106, p. 3. 


28 Cherokee Citizenship Roll 456, p. 22, for Saline District, 1880 (Okla- 
homa Historical Society, Indian Archives) includes the following names and 
facts on five members of the McNair family, Native Cherokees: 


McNair, F. H. N. Cher. 45 M 
McNair, N. S. N. Cher. 55 F 
McNair, Lizzie N. Cher. 10 F 
McNair, Edward N. Cher. 4 M 
McNair, Cora N. Cher. 2 F 


- 29 Oklahoma Historical Society, “Indian Pioneer History,” Foreman Col- 
lection, Vol. 43, p. 41. According to Mrs. Carolyn McNair McSpadden 
(James W.) of Tahlequah, her father served in the Connfederate Army as 
a surgeon. 

30 Grant Foreman, The Five Civilized Tribes, (Norman, 1934), p. 345. 

81 Carolyn Thomas Foreman, “Eatly History of Webbers Falls,” Chron- 
icles of Oklahoma, Vol. 29, No. 4 (Winter 1951-52), p. 464. According to 
Emmet Starr, McNair was an associate justice of the Supreme Court in 1851. 
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The first wife of Clement McNair was Susannah Martin, 
daughter of Judge John Martin, first treasurer and later 
illustrious first chief Justice of the Cherokee Supreme Court. 
His second spouse was Mrs. Martha Ann (Childers) Smith 
whom he wed in California. 


During the Gold Rush in 1850, a party was headed by 
McNair from the Grand Saline as far as Cache La Poudre 
River, Colorado, where he resigned command to Thomas Fox 
Taylor. Early in the journey to California emigrants dis- 
covered that they had commenced their trek too early for 
the grass to support their horses and MeNair’s company 
eamped on the far side of the Verdigris River. This outfit 
had adopted a constitution at their camp on Elk Creek, April 
29, with McNair as captain; when Fifteen Mile Creek was 
reached the secretary, John H. Wolf, proclaimed the rules and 
regulations that were to govern during the trip west. MeNair 
was authorized to decide the time and manner of travel; to see 
that all rules were enforced. On May 6, the party was en- 
larged by the arrival of twenty-three more Cherokees and 
forty white men. Three days later twenty-one more men joined 
the outfit and all came under the command of McNair. On 
May 26, Cherokee Captain Thomas F. Taylor’s company 
asked to join McNair’s company and three days later he was 
elected first lieutenant. While the party was encamped on 
Cache La Poudre River in June MeNair resigned command 
and was succeeded by Taylor.%? 


On July 26 the ‘‘Journal’’ of this expedition states: 
‘‘Today we lay Bye. MeNair being unable to travel ..... sg 
He had been reported ill the previous day. He was still 
ill at camp 50 on August 15 and on August 20 the journal 
reads: ‘‘This morning a Separation took place in the Company 
of C. V. McNair, May’s & Martin’s messes accompanied by 
Dr. Barker & his men separated themselves from Capt. 
Taylonis* Cow. 4733 


In the spring of 1932 the handsome MeNair house was 
destroyed by a tornado and the havoe was so great that the 
house was torn down in 1933. ‘‘Tennessee and Georgia too, 


32 The “Journal” of this expedition en route to California in 1850, was 
kept by John Lowrey Brown, of the Cherokee Nation, giving day by day 
entries. This “Journal of John Lowrey Brown,” transcribed from the original 
notebook and annotated by Muriel H. Wright, was published in Chronicles 
of Oklahoma, Vol. XII, No. 2 (June, 1934), pp. 177-213. The route of this 
expedition, which became known in Colorado and west as the “Cherokee 
Trail,” is mentioned by Dr. Grant Foreman in his “Early Trails through 
Oklahoma,” ibid., Vol. III, No. 2 (June, 1925), pp. 110-12. Dr. Foreman 
makes mention of this trail and expeditions west in Marcy and the Gold 
Seekers (Norman, 1939). pp. 100, 101-04.—Ed, 


83 Wright, op. cit., pp. 197, 205, 
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are poorer by the destruction of the McNair house. It was 
the most interesting of all the Cherokee homes on account of 
the handsome house, the cemetery, and the broad, fertile, 
picturesque acres.’’34 


34 Beeson, op. cit., pp. 398-99. This article from which extracts have 
been taken is one of the most interesting that has appeared in The Chronicles 
of Oklahoma. The Cherokees are greatly indebted to Mrs. Beeson for her 
research and also for the handsome pictures of Cherokee mansions which 
accompany her article. 

The McNair graves have been preserved: “The long neglectel graves 
in the middle of the pasture were restored in 1907 by members of the Chief 
Standingdeer Tribe which is a group of white and Indian friends of the late 
Chief Standingdeer of the Cherokee Indian Reservation in North Carolina. 
The ‘Tribe’ was organized for the purpose of placing a memorial marker at 
his grave on the reservation. This marker was dedicated in 1957.” —Gertrude 
Ruskin, “Historic Graves Preserved,” Georgia Magazine, Decatur, Georgia, 
Vol. TH, No. 6 (June-July, 1958), p. 27. 
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OKLAHOMA HISTORIC SITES SURVEY 


The Oklahoma Historical Society was assigned the duties 
of acquiring, maintaining, preserving, marking and cataloging 
historic sites in the state by the 26th Legislature (1957) 
through House Bill No. 573. In discharge of these responsibili- 
ties, a survey of historic sites over the state has been made 
under the direction of the Oklahoma Historic Sites Com- 
mittee, appointed by the President of the Historical Society 
at that time, General William S. Key, members of which were 
George H. Shirk, Chairman, Thomas J. Harrison, R. G. Miller, 
Henry B. Bass, Miss Genevieve Seger, James Bullard, Don 
Kk. Baldwin, Mrs. Grant Foreman, Dr. T. L. Ballenger, Elmer 
L. Fraker and Miss Muriel H. Wright. 


A preliminary list of 512 historic sites was prepared 
first in the Editorial Department of the Society, to which 
additions and modifications suggested by Committee members 
and others have been added in completing the survey presented 
in the Autumn, 1958, number of The Chromecles of Oklahoma. 


The Historic Sites Committee, of which Dr. James D. 
Morrison is the present chairman, contemplates further study 
of this survey relating to legal descriptions of the sites, 
easements, other legal details and additional pertinent data. 
There will also be a study of the sites to be acquired by the 
Oklahoma Historical Society and the needs for their preserva- 
tion. 


The Committee is aware that the acquisition of a site must 
be accompanied by the recognition of the responsibility for 
preservation and maintenance; and any listing of contemplated 
acquisitions must be in two categories, those which by their 
nature involve future obligations for maintenance and those 
which do not. 


The survey lists 550 sites by counties, given in alpha- 
betical order, and is presented here by the Historic Sites Com- 
mittee for the use and guidance of members of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society and other societies, local historical groups, 
historians, and all others interested in the preservation of 
historic sites in Oklahoma. 


—The Editor 


ADAIR COUNTY 


if, 


12: 


SI NED 
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Going Snake’s Grave, 1% mi. east of Ballard, noted Cherokee 
before 1850. Also Going Snake Court House, Going Snake District, 
Cherokee Nation, 2nd site, 4 mi. west of Westville. (Sec. 33, 


.T 18 N, R 25 B). 

“Bread. Town’’—Baptist Mission, Cherokee Nation, 1839, about 
‘3 mi. N. Westville. (Sec. 18, T 18 N, R 25 B). 

“Going Snake Massacre” in April, 1872: site 9 mi. S. W. West- 


ville—near ‘Christie and near site of 1st Going Snake Court House, 

Cherokee Nation. (SE%4 of Sec. 18, T 17 N, R 25 EB). 

Site of assassination of Major Ridge, 1839, 4% mi. E. Baron, near 

Arkansas Line and Snake Mt. 

Duncan O’Bryant’s Grave—Baptist Missionary—D. 1834—,founded 

“New Hope Baptist Mission,” 1832; site of grave in Sec. 4, T 16 N, 

R26 E., N. W. Piney School. 

Flint Post Office (first site) in SE Sec. 20, T 16 N, R 25 BH. 1846. 

Flint Post Office (2nd site) Masonic Lodge at Dannenburg’s 

place N.W. edge of Stilwell. 2 

rere Mission—2 mi. 8.W. Lyons (NB, Sec. 35, T 15 N, R 24 
Ne 

Bitting Spring, Old Mill, about 9 mi. N.W. of Stilwell. (Sec. 16, 

Tat GaiNe Fee 24 Bp) 

Scott Cemetery—old Cherokee burial customs—about 5 mi. S.W. 

Lyon’s, Cemetery, near present schoolhouse. 4 

Fort Wayne, 1st site just east of Watts, 1888 (Sec. 19, T 19 N, 

R 26 E). (Fort moved N. to edge Beattie’s Prairie, Delaware Co.) 

Old Bryan House. Col. Joel M. Bryan. 7 mi. E. of Stilwell (1883). 


ALFALFA COUNTY 


5. 
6 


Drum Ranch, about 6% mi. N.E. Cherokee, east side of Medicine 
River, Cherokee Strip Livestock Association Hdairs. 
Great Salt Plains—George Sibley Expedition—1811, on State 


1 
74, 

Highway 11, about 2 mi. EH. of present Cherokee. 
3. 
4 


Cherokee Strip Opening, 1893, booth on Kansas Line S8.W. Kiowa, 
Kansas. Registration of entrants for “M” Co., old Woods Co. 
Fagle Chief Pool—Cattlemen, 1883, vicinity of Carmen and N., one 
of largest cattle pools leased by Cherokee Strip Livestock Associa- 
tion. 

Stella Friends Academy—site 3 mi. E. of Ingersoll, or about 3 mi. 
N. and 2 mi. E.. of Cherokee. 


‘Kiowa-Hennessey Cattle Trail, vicinity Cherokee, early 1890's. 


ATOKA COUNTY 


il. 
2. 


Capt. Atoka’s homeplace, 12 mi. EB. of Atoka (county first named 
1854,) in Choctaw Nation. 

Waddell’s Station on Butterfield Overland Mail Route, 2% mi. 
S.W. of Wesley, 1858; also known as “Roger’s Station” after 
Civil War (John Penn Rogers—Cherokee) or “Old Beale Place.” 
Sw Sec. 10, T1N, R 18 E. 

Geary’s Station, 1858, on Butterfield Mail Route; site 2 mi. S.W. 
of Stringtown. (SE% Sec. 19, T 158, R 12 EB.) 

Choctaw Court House at Atoka about 2 blocks S.W. of old bridge 
on Muddy Boggy Creek; old Atoka County, Choctaw Nation, 1867. 
Gonfederate Cemetery, marking site of Confederate Camp and 
site Civil War battle, 1864; site E. side U. S. 69 at parkway north 
of Muddy Boggy bridge, and about 100 yards south on wooded 
ridge, old graves; just north of Atoka. (NE%4 Sec. 11, T 2 8, 
R li B). . bp : ; 


ee 
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Old Boggy Depot, site of town in Choctaw Nation 1837; Butter- 


field Stage Station, 1858-61; S.W. Atoka about 14 mi. (Sec. 1, 
TSS; lvoe Los) 

Charles LeFlore homeplace, 1880's; site N. Limestone Gap, U. S. 
Highway 69-75. (NE of Sec. 31, T 2 N, R 13 EB); LeFlore noted 
Choctaw, member U. 8S. Indian Police. 

First Oil Well drilled for discovery of oil in Oklahoma, “Old 
Faucett Well,” 1885-88; west side of Clear Boggy Creek. (Sec. 8, 
TEES aoe). 

Grave of “Uncle Wallace” Willis, Negro slave, composer of “Swing 
Low Sweet Chariot,” ete., unmarked in Negro cemetery about 1% 
mi. S. Wilson School house. (See Spencer Academy in Choctaw 
County.) 


BEAVER COUNTY 


ile 


té 


Pedro Vial (French in Spanish govt. employ) encampment 1793, 
on Beaver Creek, vicinity of Dombey, en route to mark possible 
road to Santa Fe from St. Louis. 

Benton County Banner—newspaper 1888—at Benton (ghost town) 
county seat of Benton Co., Cimarron Terr., 6 mi. W. and 6% 
S. of Knowles. 

Lawrence Friends Academy, 1905 or “Gate Academy,” 3 mi. E., 
2 mi. N. of Gate. (NE\% Sec. 26, T 5 N, R 28 E.) 

Presbyterian Church, first church in N. W. Oklahoma, 1886 
(Presbyterian) at Beaver City. 

Neutral City, ghost town, in Cimarron Terr., site.2 mi W. of Gate. 
(Swi, NW Sec. 6, T 4 N, R 28 E.) 

Indian Camp Grounds on old Indian Trail, N. Dakota to Western 
Oklahoma, used by early Cheyenne; one site 4 mi. N. of Gate, U. S. 
Highway 64; and a second site 5 mi. N. of Gate (important 
site, many artifacts found here). 

Jim Lane’s house and trading store (soddie) built in 1880; standing 
at Beaver, and housing a museum. 


BECKHAM COUNTY 


hae ed Sha 


Old Greer County (Texas) 1860 included this county. 

Elk City oil field, deepest producing oil and gas wells in state. 
Soldier Spring, on Texas Cattle Trail to Dodge City,.1870’s & 1890's; 
camp ground site 13 mi. HK. Sayre. 

Crossing of Ft. Sill to Ft. Elliott post road, 1875-90, at mouth of 
Sweetwater Creek. 

John Powers’ cattle ranch at mouth of Sweetwater Creek, 1880. 
Boyd ranch headquarters at mouth of Timber Creek, 1881, east 
of Sayre. 

Ikard and Harrold line camp for cattle range, 1880, at mouth of 
Deep Creek, east of Sayre. 


BLAINE COUNTY 


if, 


“Cantonment on the Canadian” U. 8. Army post, 1879, established 
by Richard I. Dodge: 2% mi. W. and 2 mi. N. of Canton. (NW% 
Sec. 29, T 19 N, R 13 W.) 

Jesse Chisholm’s Grave—4% mi. BE. of Greenfield (SW% Sec. 
oe Da ING | ren OMVVs 

Salt Springs on upper course of Salt Creek, worked by Jesse 
Chisholm after Ciyil War; location SW% Sec. 23. T 18 N, R 12 W. 

Home of Chief Roman Nose, site in NW% Sec. 24,T 17 N, R-12 W. 
Whirlwind Mission, Episcopal for Cheyenne Indians, 1897, site in 
SEY% Sec. 32, T 15 N, R 13. W. Whirlwind Cemetery north of 
Mission site. 

Bird (or Bard) Springs on Ft. Reno-Ft. Supply Road, now in- 
undated; location in SE% of Sec. 6 T19N R13 Wo” ‘ 
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UG 


ba 


je] 


10. 


a fa Ps 
12. 


13. 
14. 


15. 
16. 


Fort Washita, 1842, N.W. corner of county, on State Highway 
199, and 3 mi. W. of junction with State Highway 78; 14 mi. N.W. 
Durant. (W% Sec. 22,T5S, R7 BE.) 

Fort McCulloch, 1862; site about 3 mi. S.W. Kenefick, S. side 
of Blue River. (SW% Sec. 7, T5 S, R 9 BE.) 

Nail’s Crossing, 1858 and earlier; Butterfield Stage Station, 1858, 
E. side of Blue River, 2 ini. S.W. Kenefick. (SE% Sec. 7, T 5 S, 
R 9 EB.) 

Carriage Point, known as “Fisher’s Station” on Butterfield Route, 
1858; site about 4 mi. W. of Durant, on prairie at head of Mineral 
Bayou. (SW% SE% See. 34, T 65, R 8 E.) 

Boiling Springs, 3 mi. W. of Carriage Point or Fisher’s Station site, 
and §. of Mead 3 mi.: site of court ground and church, Chickasaw 
Nation, dating from 1850's. 

Colbert’s Ferry early 1850’s and Butterfield Stage crossing (1858- 
61) on Red River, 3 mi S.E. Colbert just below old bridge which 
was famous in Murray Red River Bridge War, 1932. (SW% Sec. 
31, CT 8.8,-R 8B.) 

Old Cemetery at Caddo, E. of town, graves dated 1870's. 

Mount Pleasant Mission, Presbyterian Church, Rev. C. C. Cope- 
land, founder, 1849; site 14 mi. E. of Caddo. (Sec. 6, T 5 8, R12 E.) 
Armstrong Academy, 1843, Capitol Choctaw Nation, 1863-83; site 
and few ruins 3 mi. N. and E. of Bokchito. (NW Sec. 12, T 6 §, 
RT E:) 

Old Presbyterian Church, 1855, about 2% mi. N. ef Bennington: 
residence just E. of church is original home of Rey. C. C. Coape- 
land who founded the church. 

Chish Oktok, noted Presbyterian Church, Indian Presbytery 1854; 
site about 6 mi. S.E. of Bennington. (Sec. 19, T 7S, R 13 EB). 

Site of Bloomfield Seminary, Chickasaw Nation, established 1852: 
site about 2% mi. S. Achille; in woods on hill in field south 4 mi. 
ig cemetery and noted Holmes Colbert’s grave. (NW% Sec. 8, T 9 S, 
R 9 E.) 

Judge Kemp’s (Chickasaw) home, pre-Civil War, two-story log 
house, in vicinity of Kemp. 

Providence Baptist Church, second site, at Blue, first founded 
near old Rose Hill (Choctaw County) 1837, S. W. of Hugo. 
Oklahoma Presbyterian College, at Durant, 1890's. 

“Robbers Roost” noted place, site about 1 mi. N. Silo, in a 
“break” in hills. 


CADDO COUNTY 


1. 


Se 


od 


Rock Mary, 5 mi. S. Hydro, in Mound Township, named by 
Capt. Marcy’s California Expedition, 1849. (NW Sec. 30, T 12 N, 
Re 2 WV) 

Pacifie R. R. Survey, 1853, Whipple Expedition Camp 27, north 
of Cogar. 

Fort Cobb, U. S. Military Post, established by Maj. Wm. H. Emory, 
First Cavalry, Oct. 1, 1859; site 1 mi. E. City of Fort Cobb. (NW% 
Sec. 12. T 7 N, R 12 W.) 

Old Wichita Agency, first site 1859 N. Washita River; site 4 mi. 
EB. Fort Cobb. (NW% Sec. 2, T 7 N. R 11 W.) 

Black Beaver’s Grave % mi. N.W. Anadarko, 1880, near home 
site of this famous Delaware Indian Scout. 

Wichita Agency( 2nd site (1870-78) 2 mi. N. Anadarko; Battle 
of Wichita Agency or “Anadarko Affair,” August 1874; site N. 
of Washita River). 

Kiowa Agency, 1878; site 1 mi. N. Anadarko: now in Anadarko 
in the Anadarko Area Indian Office. 


18. 
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Wichita Sub-Agency, near Binger, 1895. 

Camp McIntosh, 5 mi. -H. Anadarko, Confederate Army Camp, 
1861-65; on site of Mautame Mission (Presbyterian) 1888. (SW% 
Secit7, 7G Nya: 92.Ws) 

Riverside Indian School, 2 mi. N. Anadarko, 1871 to present, on 
U. S. Highway 281. ; ‘ 
Methodist Mission Church, Rev. Methvin, 1887, in Anadarko. 
St. Patrick’s Mission, Catholic, 1892 to present, 1 mi. S.W. 
Anadarko. ; 
Carither’s Mission, Presbyterian; site 6 mi. 8.W. Apache, 1890 
to present. 

Baptist Mission and church, 1890 to present, 4 mi. N. Anadarko. 
“Rock Branch Baptist Church.” 

Old Keechi Village, near Keechi Hills 10 mi. §.E. Anadarko, on 
old maps, 1859. : 

“Tonkawa Massacre,” 1862, in Tonkawa Township, 4:mi. S8. 
Anadarko, a Civil War battle. (S'% Sec. 36, T 6 N, R 10 W.) 
Masonie Lodge, July, 1884, first in Oklahoma Territory, at Anadarko, 
now Lodge No. 21 in Oklahoma. ; 

Caddo Indian Cemetery, many graves 6 mi. 8S. H. of Binger, on 
Grace Adkins Allotment (Caddo tribal rolls). 


CANADIAN COUNTY 


1. 


to 


Darlington Agency established by Brinton Darlington, Quaker 


Agent, 1870; site 6 mi. N.W. El Reno. Old Building here now used 
as State quail hatchery. (NW% Sec. 25, T 18 N; R 8 W.) 

Fort Reno, U. 8. troops in vicinity 1874; first buildings on post 
site and named in 1876; cemetery W. El Reno, 1874: 

Frisco, 1899, now ghost town; site 3 mi. N. and 1 mi. W. Yukon. 
“Caddo” George Washington’s Home, south side Canadian River 
Sec. 384, [T-11 N, R 8 W.); and ford on Fort Sill to Fort Reno 
inilitary road 1880's. / 
Concho Indian School at Caddo Springs, 1880 to present; Cheyenne 
Sub-Ageney here and site of Seger Indian School,1872. 

Chisholm Trail 1869-89, traces near Piedmont, and other places. 


Sand Hill Fight, U. 8S. troops and Cheyenne Indians 1874, near 
N. Canadian River vicinity of Darlington and future Fort Reno. 
North Canadian River Bridge, Feb. 1886; site of first bridge 
on military road Darlington to Fort Reno (part of Old Chisholm 
Trail), completed by troops from Fort Reno under Col. BE. V. 
Sumner, Jr. This bridge was substantial structure and pride 
of the Army. 


CARTER COUNTY 


Old “701” Ranch, first house on site of Ardmore early 1880's. 


Tussy, located early 1880’s; postoffice 1890, N.W. corner of County, 
named for cattleman. 


Healdton, oil field and home of Charles Hobart Heald, 1880. - 


“Indianola Business College,” established early 1890’s at Ardmore; 
main building now Negro high school, N.E. Ardmore; boys of 
prominent white and Indian citizens attended this Business 
School, J. M. Rudisill, Pres. : 


Carter Seminary, Ardmore, named for Hon. Charles D. Carter 
Congressman from 3rd Dist. for 20 years. This: Indian School 
is operated today, as outgrowth of “Bloomfield Academy” (estab. 
1852, see Bryan Co.). Carter Sem. established 1917 when 
Chickasaw government purchased buildings of old Hargrove College 
(established by Methodists at Ardmore, 1895) on present site. 
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CHEROKEE COUNTY 


af 


oO NR HO 


Cherokee Capitol at Tahlequah, erected by order of Cherokee 
Council 1867, and completed early 1870’s. ‘Tahlequah site of 
signing of Cherokee Coustitution, 1839, and designated by Cherokee 
Council as capital of the Nation in 1841. 

Other historical buildings at Tahlequah and sites include: 

(a) Cherokee Supreme Court building erected 1844, standing, 
housed printing press of Cherokee Advocate, first newspaper 
in Oklahoma, 1844. 

(b) Cherokee National Prison, building standing, erected 1874. 

(c) Presbyterian Mission School, 1890, now houses Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church. 

(d) Old Methodist Church, replica of Sehon Chapel (see below) 
and built of same bricks, 1888. 

(e) Baptist Mission site, established here 1867 by Rev. Evan 
Jones and his son, John B. Jones—first building stood about 
100 yards N. of present Tahlequah High School, and second 
building of brick was on site of this High School. 

(f) Bacone College, established 1880, by Rev. Almon C. Bacone. 
Started in the building that had been recently occupied by 
the late W’. Buff Wyly. Known first as “Indian University.” 
Moved to Muskogee 1882, and named Bacone College. 

Illinois Camp Grounds, 1839, site of convention Wastern and 

Western Cherokees, 142 mi. S.E. Tahlequah. 

Park Hill Mission, 1836, Park Hill Press here and Worcester Cem- 

etery, at Park Hill 3 mi. S. Tahlequah. (SW% Sec. 22, T 16 N, 

R 22 E.) ; 

Cherokee Female Seminary, 1851, site 4% mi. N.E. Park Hill. (SW% 

Sec.215;0 0. 16 IN; R22. E:) 

Cherokee Male Seminary, 1852, site 214%, mi. N.W. Park Hill. 

NE Sec. 5, T 16 N, R 22 E.) 

Mission at Forks of the Illinois, 1829 (A. B. C. F. M.); site 3 mi. 

E. Park Hill. ; 

Cherokee Agency, 1853, 3 mi. N.W. Tahlequah. (NW%4 Sec. 19, 

AWE ING IRs ADE) 

Riley’s Chapel, Methodist, 1844, on site of Balentine home, 2 mi. 

S.E. Tahlequah. 

Murrell House (‘“Hunter’s Home’’), 1844, standing % mi..S. Park 

Hill ( NW Sec..22,.T 16 N, R 22 E.) 

Chief John Ross Home (“Rose Cottage”), 1840’s; site % mi. S.E. 

Park Hill. 

Old Ross Cemetery—about ¥% mi. from site of Ross Home. Here 

is grave of Chief John Ross. (NW% Sec. 23, T 16 N, R 22 E.) 


. Cherokee Training School, buildings 5 mi. S. Tahlequah, 1903. 


Sehon Chapel, Methodist, 1 mi. EB. Park Hill, 1850's. 

Hinton Hcuse built by an Old Settler Cherokee (ca. 1840’s), pur- 
chased by Chief John Ross for one of his daughters. House standing 
near Murrell House, g. v., on left side of road. 

Springplace Mission established by Moravian Church 1838. Old 
walled spring and mission graves several yards east of spring 
to be seen. Site south of Adair-Delaware Co. line (and S.W.. of 
Oaks in Delaware Co.). (NE% Sec. 5, T 19 N, R22 E:) 


CHOCTAW COUNTY 


a 


2. 


‘Goodland Mission (Presbyterian, U. S.), 1848 to present (A. B. OC. 
F. M.) in Choctaw Nation, 2 mi. S.W. Hugo. 


Rose Hill, site 3 mi. S.E. Hugo 1844, home of Robert M. Jones, 
noted Choctaw planter; old cemetery here. 
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10. 
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12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
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Goodwater Mission, Choctaw Girls’ School, 1842, S.E. part 
of County; site about 4 mi. W. Frogville. Old mission cemetery 
and missionary graves (1848) to be seen near site of school. 
Fort Towson, established by Col. Matthew Arbuckle 1824; site 
of this U. S. Post about 1 mi. N.E. Town of Ft. Towson. 


. Doaksville, 1830’s, site W. edge of Ft. Towson; old cemetery here. 


Grave of noted David Folsom, Choctaw chief, and other old graves 
here. 

Choctaw Chief’s House, Choctaw Nation, (ca.) oldest building 
standing in Oklahoma dating from about 1832. Part of 2 story 
log house standing % mi. N. and 14% mi. E. Swink. 

Choctaw Ration Station, out of Ft. Towson, 1831-34; site near 
the “Witch Hole” about 2 mi. S. Swink and near old landing 
place (site) for corn shipped up Red River by Army. 

Old Spencer Academy established 1841, Choctaw boy’s school; 
cemetery missionary graves, on ridge about % mi. W. of school 
site, 9 mi. N. Sawyer. SW44 Sec. 6, T 5 8, R 19 E. (It was on 
Spencer Academy grounds that “Uncle Wallace” Willis and his 
wife, Negro slaves, first sang his song “Swing Low Sweet Chariot,” 
etc., in early 1850’s. See Atoka County, 9.) 

New Spencer Academy, 2nd site, 1883; site about 7 mi. N. Soper. 
Living Land Presbyterian Church, 1856; cemetery of Hotchkin 
family, on Red River about 2% mi. S.E. of Bluff. (Sec. 31, T 7 §8, 
R16 BE). 

Mayhew, old site on Mayhew Creek in SE% Sec. 6, T 6 8, R. 14 H; 
First post office established here February 5, 1845, Charles F. 
Stewart, post master and owner of store; graves in old cemetery 
date from 1850’s. New site of Mayhew is west in SH% Sec. 1, 
T 6S, R 18 E; Mayhew court ground, Jackson County (1886), 
Choctaw Nation, was here, and last court house is standing. 

Old water mill on Kiamichi River, site in vicinity of Sawyer, 
1820’s, north of present Kiamichi River bridge on U. S. Highway 70. 
Providence Mission, Baptist 1837, site at or near “Rose Hill” 
home of Col. Robert M. Jones, S. E. of Hugo. 

Horse Prairie, west side of Kiamichi River, BE. of “Rose Hill,” 
location of Chief Nitakechi’s house, Choctaw Nation, 1834. 

Cole Nelson home; site near Nelson, prominent leader in Choctaw 
Nation before Civil War. 

Spring Bluff, pre-Civil War, shown on early maps in Forks of 
the two Boggy Creeks, probably in N.W. Choctaw County. 
Folsom Salt Works; Folsom settled at site 1836, 31%, mi. E. and 
2% mi. N. Boswell. (NW% Sec. 35, T 5 S, R 14 B.) 

Rock Chimney Ferry—east side of Kiamichi River near Sawyer; 
2 old stone chimneys marked this ferry at old house built here 
long before Civil War; site is shown on old maps about 7 mi. W. 
of Doaksville (Sec. 25, T 6 S, R 18 E) now just N. of the bridge 
across the Kiamichi on U. 8, Highway 70. This was the crossing of 
the river on the road from Doaksville to Boggy* Depot. The 
old water mill (see 12 above) was near thig ferry and house site. 


CIMARRON COUNTY 


a 


Fort Nichols, established by Gen. Kit Carson, 1865; site with 
ruins 6 mi. E. of Oklahoma-New Mexico line on old Santa Fe 
Trail (Sec. 2,T38 N, R18.) 

Santa Fe Trail, 1826 suryey. northeast to southwest through 
ane passes Fort Nichols’ site. 

old Spring, 10 mi. N. Boise City, on old Santa Fe Trail 

T4N,R4E) ary 
Autograph Rock near Cimarron River crossing on Santa Fe Trail, 
traces of which are immediately near the rock cliff carved with 


5. 
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names of those traveling the Trail, dating back to 1840’s and 
1850’s. This carved, rock cliff is N.W. Boise City (6 mi. W. and 
8 mi, N.), on present Gaylor Ranch, formerly “Cold Spring Ranch,” 
in BY NEY Sec. 8, T5N, R4 2B. 

Original “101” Ranch site near and east of Kenton, 1870’s. 


CLEVELAND COUNTY 


“U6 
2. 


8. 
9. 


Washington Irving buffalo hunt and encampment in vicinity and 
east of Moore, 1832. 

Irving Camp, 1832, site 15 mi. E. of Norman, on old abandoned 
Tecumseh-Norman Highway. D. A. R. historical marker for site 
is 1 mi. S. State Highway 9. (SH% Sec. 27, T9N, R1E.) 
Friend’s Mission, “Big Jim Band” Shawnees, 1897; small church 
standing used as barn, 1 mi. W. of Cleveland-Pottawatomie County 
line and 1% mi. S. State Highway 9, “Little Axe Settlement.” 
Original site of Seminole Baptist Church, “Spring Church” John 
Jumper preacher, Seminole settlement pre-Civil War, on Buckhead 
Creek 7 or 8 mi. H. of Lexington (Church moved to near 
Sasakwa after War, see Seminole Co.) 

Chouteau’s Trading Post 1885 on Chouteau Creek—W. of U. S. 
Highway 77 about 3 mi. N. Lexington. 

Camp Mason, 1835, E. U.S. Highway 77 about 44% mi. N.E. Lexing- 
ton. 

Canadian River Bridge site of toll bridge 5 mi. from Purcell, 
authorized by Chickasaw Legislature and built in 1889; names 
of builders were prominent Chickasaw Citizens including W. L. 
Byrd, C. J. Grant, Samuel Paul, Samuel Garvin, Overton Love 
Osborn Fisher. : 
St. Elizabeth Mission, 1890, Catholic School at Purcell. 

University of Oklahoma, Norman, 1890. 


COAL COUNTY 


x 


9° 
ae 


First Coal mine in Lehigh field, about 1882 on Rey. Allen Wright 
farm claim at Midway. 

Site of old homeplace of Principal Chief Ben Smallwood, Choctaw 
Nation, 1888-90, and his grave is in vicinity, west of Lehigh about 
5 mi. 

Goy. Palmer Mosely, Chickasaw Nation, site of home 1890’s, WH. 
of Bromide about 2 mi. 

Greenwood Spring church in 1890’s; at settlement of Chickasaws 
1840’s, near Gov. Palmer Mosely place E. of Bromide. 

Telle Ranch, S.E. Olney, original Rey. Allen Wright Ranch, 
1880. 


COMANCHE COUNTY 


1. 
2. 


Camp Comanche, Dragoon Expedition, 1834; site 2 mi. 8. Comanche 
County line, on U. S. Highway 62. 

Fort Sill, established Jan. 9, 1869, by Gen. Philip Sheridan; first 
called “Camp Wichita”; first Kiowa-Comanche Indian Agency 
here. Many local historic sites in vicinity mapped by Post 
Library, 1957. 

Crossing on “14 Mile Beaver Creek,” about 3 mi. 8.W. Sterling; 
noted crossing on stream by early expeditions, Capt. R. B. Marcy 
(1852), ete. 

Mission School (Dutch Reformed), 1890’s, N. of Medicine Bluff 
Creek, about 8 mi. W. of site of old Fort Sill. 

Fort Sill Indian School, 1871; located 1 mi. N.E. Lawton, in 


: operation. 


Meers mining camp, 1901; location about 5 mi. N. W. Medicine 
Park and N. of Mt. Sheridan. 


: 
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7. Deyo Baptist Mission; site S. H. Cache, 1890’s; old Indian and 
white cemetery near here East. : 

8. Geronimo’s Grave (Apache Warrior), about 6 mi. N. E. of Fort 
Sill, just outside of military reserve, 1% mi. BE. of U. 8S. Highway 
281. : : 

9. Quanah Parker’s Home at Cache, 1880’s. House moved. from site 
1958). es 

10. Post Oak Mission (Mennonite), 1898; site 6 mi. N. W. Cache; old 
Cemetery and original site of Chief Quanah Parker’s grave and 
that of his mother (graves moved to Fort Sill Cemetery, 1957). 


COTTON COUNTY 


1. Randlett, town platted in 1906, at opening of “Big Pasture” 
(Kiowa-Comanche lands) which included most of present Cotton 
County. 

2. Ahpeatone, one of original towns platted in “Big Pasture,” 1906; 
13 mi. W. of Walters. 

3. Devol community, one of original towns platted in “Big Pasture,” 
1906, located 7 mi. W. of Randlett. 

4. Warren’s Trading Post, 1840's on Red River; site E. side. of 
mouth of Cache Creek, about 14 mi. S.E. Randlett. (SW% Sec. 
8,7 5S, R10 W.) 

5. Capt. R. B. Marcy Expedition to source of Red River, 1852, 
crossing of Cache Creek 1 mi. N. of site of Warren’s Post. 


CRAIG COUNTY 


1. Willie Halsell College, 1891, site at Halsell and Thompson St., in 
Vinita. 

2. Blue Jacket on State Highway 25; S.H. about 1 mi. is old Shawnee 
cemetery; name of Shawnee Indian family, descendants of noted 
Chief Blue Jacket, settled here 1869. 

8. Old Military Road, Fort Gibson to Fort Leavenworth and Fort 
Seott traces 2 mi. W. of Ketchum, 1830’s; site of stage stand,1860‘s, 
and store, about % mi. N.E. of Sulphur Spring crossing on 
Mustang Creek (NE% ‘Sec. 27, T 24 N, R 21 E.), 2 mi. N.W. 
Ketchum. 


CREEK COUNTY 


1. “Euchee Boarding School,’ in Sapulpa, buildings now public 
school, erected 1894. 

2. Site of home of Cosena Barnard, 1834, on present site of Slick; 
noted family of Yuchi tribe; his grave near here. 

8. Yuchi tribal square grounds; one on Pole Cat Creek, near Kelly- 
ville, “Green Corn” ceremonial-dance ground. 

4. Home of Jesse Allen, 5 mi. E. of Bristow, a descendant of Cosena 
Barnard and well known peace officer in early Oklahoma history. 


CUSTER COUNTY 


1. Arapaho Arrow Newspaper, printed in Cheyenne-Arapaho country, 
opened 1892; location at Arapaho. : 


2. Red Moon, Cheyenne Indian school and Sub-Agency, 1890's. 

8. Southwestern Institute of Technology, formerly The Normal School 
established 1901, at Weatherford, by Territorial Legislature. 

4. Pacific R. R. Survey, Whipple Expedition of 1853, encampments— 
Camp 29, S.E. Custer County, and Camp 30 near Arapaho. 


DELAWARE COUNTY 
1. Seneca Agency, 1832, first site, Agency established by Gov. 


Montfort Stokes (So. Car.), about 1% mi. S.W. of Tiff 
on Buffalo Creek, W. of Oklahoma state line. Pew 


10. 


10l 


12. 
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Splitlog Church, 1896, at Cayuga, about 9 mi. N. BE. Grove; 
church of stone erected by Chief Mathias Splitlog, and his 
carriage house standing W. of big spring by county road. 

Stand Watie’s Home (on’ W. side of Grand River at time of 
death), family burial plot here; site on present “Monkey Island,” 
peninsula of Grand Lake between two prongs of Lake, about 6 mi. 
W. of Grove. 

Stand Watie’s farm home on Honey Creek, 5 mi. S. and-1 mi. BH. 
of Grove (NW% NW% SE% Sec. 33, T 24 N, R 24 E.) 

Graves of Stand Watie and Major Ridge at Polson Cemetery, 
about 2 mi. N.W. Southwest City, tS and W. of Oklahoma 
state line. (SW Sec. 28, T 24 N, R 25 E.) 

Battle of Cowskin Prairie, June, 1862 (Ohio Cavalry vs. Gen. 
Stand Watie) about 2 mi. N.E. of Grove; Cherokee Hmancipation 
Act 1863, approved in Cherokee Council this vicinity, Chief Thos. 


Pegg. 


.Fort Wayne, second (permanent) site, 1839; site 2 mi. west of 


Oklahoma line in Sec. 28, T 22 N, R. 25 EB. Battle of Fort Wayne 
here, Oct. 22, 1862. Federal forces under command of Gen. Wm. 
Blunt defeated Gen. D. H. Cooper’s Confederate troops. 

Saline Courthouse, Saline District, Cherokee Nation, 1840’s; site 
about 3 & 3% mi. W. of Leach near Mayes County line. Saline 
Courthouse massacre here, 1897. 

Beattie’s Prairie, S. edge is location of J. P. Edmonson home and 
farm. (Cherokee), about % mi. from site of old Fort Wayne; 
Edmonson was member of Oklahoma Constitutional Convention. 
Danish Lutheran Church and Mission (SE Sec. 33, T 20 N, R 23 E.) 
established at Oaks in 1902, is outgrowth)of Springplace Mission 
which was established in 1842 at site about 1144 mi. S.W. of Oaks. 
(see Cherokee County for site of Springplace Mission.) 

Dripping Springs, noted scenic site 2 mi. E. of present Flint P. O. 
1898 (first called Beckwith); this was the third Flint Post 
Office. 

Hildebrand’s Mill. Post Office 1886. (SW% Sec. 24, T 20 N, 
R 24 E.) 


DEWEY COUNTY 


ae 
2. 


3. 


Texas Cattle Trail Crossing, 1871, to Dodge City 3 mi. W. Vici. 
Ancient battle site (ca. Indians vs, white forces); site E. side of 
Canadian River (Sec. 81 & 32, T 17 N, R 17 W.) about 10 mi. 8. 
of Taloga. 

Amos Chapman grave in burial plot near his old home, EH. of 
Seiling. Early day cattleman and U. 8S. Deputy Marshal. 


ELLIS COUNTY 


a6 


ra, 


3. 


Headquarters of “Box T” Ranch (Dominion Cattle Co.), 1884; 
site % mi. E. of Texas line on U. S. Highway 60. 

Battle of the Antelope Hills, 1858, between Texos Rangers and 
Comanches ; site S. side Little Robe Creek (Sec. 6, T 17 N, R 26 W.) 
Grand, ghost town, County Stat of old.Day County (“H” County 
at opening of Cheyenne-Arapaho country), 1892. (SE%4 Sec. 31, 
T 18 N, R 24 W.) 


GARFIELD COUNTY 


1. 


2. 


Buffalo Springs Stage Stand on Chisholm Trail; site 4%4 mi. N. 


Bison. 
Skeleton Ranch and Stage Stand on Chisholm Trail; site 1 mf. 


N. Enid. 
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GARVIN COUNTY 


kt 
2 
3. 
4 
3) 


6. 


Fort Arbuckle, U. S .Military post established by Capt. R. B. 
Marcy, 1852; site %4 mi. N. Hoover. (SE% Sec, Pt IN, eed SW.) 


. Initial Point, 1870, all surveys in state except Panhandle made 


from here; stone marker 1 mi. S. site of Fort Arbuckle. - 
Harlan’s Store at Caddo Spring, 1870’s; site about 1 mi. N. White 
Bead Hill. 


. Pierce Institute, Methodist School, 1884; site about 1 mi. E. Caddo 
Spring. 


Cherokee Town settled by band of Cherokees about time of Civil 
War: location of Dr. John Shirley who built first bridge here 
across Washita, 1869. (NE%4 Sec. 26, T 3 N, R 1 E.) 
Prin Spring (first known as “Elm Spring”) on road to Fort Sill: 
location of Frank Murray (cattleman), home standing. 


GRADY COUNTY 


3G 


to 


First school in County opened by Mrs. Meta C. Sager, 1889, at 
old Silver City on Chisholm Trail; old cemetery near site; school 
moved to Mineo, 1890, and later called El Meta Bond College. 
Fred Store about 1874, first site at old rock crossing of Chisholm 
Trail and on N. side of Washita River, about 2 mi. S.H. Chickasha ; 
moved on trail 8. of River, 1881, about 2 mi. S. of Chickasha; 
Fred Post Office established 1884. 

Camp Napoleon, 1865, Confederate Indian Council; site at Verden. 
Battle of the Wichita Village, 1858: site about 4% mi. S.E: Rush 
Springs; battle fought by Maj. Earl Van Dorn’s U. S. troop 
against Comanches. (Sec. 1, T 3 N, R7 W.) 

Silver City, ghost town, site 2 mi. north of Tuttle. 

Parr, ghost town, postoffice 1883, moved to Rush Springs 1893. 
(See! a3 No Re <W:) 


GRANT COUNTY 


at, 


iw) 


Sewell’s Ranch at “Round Pond’ on Pond Creek; site just east 


of Sewell’s Ranch Monument on Chisholm Trail, about 1 mi. S.E. 
Jefferson. 


. Cherokee Strip Opening, site of U. S. Registration Booth on 


Oklahoma-Kansas line (in vicinity of U. S. Highway 81); booth 
marked a point of entry in Run into Cherokee Outlet, 1893. 


GREER COUNTY 


is 


to 


3. 


5. 


Ft. Sill to Ft. Elliott (Texas) post road crossing of North Fork of 
Red River at Comanche Springs, 1875-90, located 5 mi. N.E. of 
Granite. Here, also was Ikard and Harrold line camp on cattle 
ranch, 1880. 

“Jaybuckle Springs” old landmark, ranch headquarters for Haney- 
Handy-Powers-Murphy cattle, 1880, located at crossing of Blm 
Creek due north of present Reed. 

“Z. V.” Ranch, 1881, Ladessa community. John Ledbetter and 
W. B. Tullis cattle. 

Mangum townsite platted by Henry C. Sweet, 1883, on Capt. 
A. S. Mangum land tract, and located on old Mobeetie Trail (across 
old Greer County to Mobeetie and Ft. Elliott), Texas; first post 
office established at Mangum, April 15, 1886; Mangum Star estab- 
lished here, October 13, 1887. 

First public school in old Greer County, at Headquarter Mountain, 
1888, near present Granite, funds for this school granted by State 
of Texas. 

First election held in old Greer County (Texas) in 1884, at “Y 
Cross” Ranch headquarters for McNulty and Pope eattle, at 
mouth of Elm Creek and on small branch called ”"Y Cross Creek.” 
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HARMON COUNTY: 


i. 


9 
a 


3. 


“T-Cross” Ranch, Sam, Cross cattle, 1880, S. W. of Hollis in south- 

west corner of old Greer County. 

“H-Y” line camp, Haney and Handy cattle, 1880, site due west 

of present Vinson, near present Texas line; later, Pkard and 

Harrold cattle in this ranch area. 

noe salt works on branch of Salt Creek, 1884, S. W. of present 
adge. 


HARPER COUNTY 


ae 


Western Cattle’ Trail, or Dodge City Trail, from Texas to Kansas, 
1874-1890’s; crossed the county south to north. Traces of thig¢ 
Trail can be’ seen about 2 mi. W. of May, thence north. Doby 
Springs, orgimally Buffalo Springs, was well known watering 
place about 2 mi. EB. of the Trail, and about 9 mi. W. of town of 
Buffalo. Traces of the Trail are visable at the Oklahoma-Kansas 
line, where a camp ground on the east side of Redoubt Creek 
was later called Yeiton (W\%. of Sec 14, T 29 N, R 24 Ww.) 


HASKELL COUNTY 


i 


Iron bridge fodtings om San Bois Creek, about 3 mi. S.W. Keota; 
iron bridge on U. S&. Mail Route, erected 1859; site W. on creek 
W. of community Inrown as “Ironbridge.” 

San Bois County, Choctaw Nation, present court house and jail, 
site + mi. KE. and 1 mi. N. of Kinta; San Bois School site, established 
by Green McCurtain; his first home built here. 

McKee King grave, and others in burial plot; he was Choctaw 
Delegate to Washington and prominent leader and member of 
Choctaw Council 80 years: date of death on tombstone 1882, about 
% mi. 8. of Kinta, on east side of country road. 

Old Trail Seminoles from Florida 1885; California emigrants 
U. S. expeditions, etc., traces near MéKée King burial plot, S. side 
of ridge ¥% mi. S. Kinta. ees 

Pleasant Bluff (sometimes found “Pheasant Bluff”), present 
Tamaha on bluff, on Arkansas River, one of oldest permanent 
settlements in state; early traders, 1833 to 1850’s—Robert M. 
Jones, Vore, Tandy Walker, etc., cemetery with recent graves, 
began early (Sec. 28, T 11 N, R 22 E.) 


HUGHES COUNTY 


ile 


Fort Holmes, 1834, U. S. Military post established by Lieut. T. H. 
Holmes; site at Bilby, about 414 mi. S.E. Holdenville, east side 
State Highway 68, near R. R. crossing. (SW% Sec. 4, T6N, R 9 EB.) 
Edwards Store, 1835, site about 1144 mi. S.W. Bilby, south side 
of Little River. (SW% Sec. 8, T 6 N, R 9 E.) 

Oak Ridge Mission established by Rev. J. Lilley, 1848, Presbyterian, 
in Creek Nation; site about 3 mi. S.E. Holdenville, east side of 
present reservoir. 

Levering Mission, 1880, school by Creek Council, and operated by 
Baptist Southern Association ; site 3 mi. BE. & 1 mi. N. of Wetumka ; 
stone building stands here. 

Shawnee Town, dating from about 1840; Shawnee settlement 
mentioned by Marcy (1849), Whipple (1853), etc.; in region BH. 
from Allen; old graves in Indian burial ground 3 mi. N. of Allen 
on ridge. cedar trees, east side of Canadian River bend. 


JACKSON COUNTY 


1. 


Old Navajoe, town in old Greer County, Texas (now S.W. Okla- 
homa) established, 1886: Buckskin Joe’s Emigrant Guide (1887) 
printed here; site near Navajoe Mountain, 9 mi. E. & 3% mi. N. 
of Altus. 
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Doan’s Crossing on Red River, Texas Cattle Trail to Dodge City, 
1874: site about 8 mi. S. & E. of Hess, east bank of river. 
Frazer, site located 2% mi. west of Altus; first store opened here 


‘by Holt, 1885; and first post office in old Greer County established 


here on February 18, 1886. 


4, *Niné Mile Spring” landmark on old Mobeetie Trail, 9 mi. N. of 


Doan’s Crossing (No. 2 ‘above) ; here was L. VY. Eddleman ranch 
headquarters, early 1880's. 


JEFFERSON COUNTY 


il 


San Bernardo, one of earliest towns in Oklahoma, named in VIGSs 
French traders at old Caddoan Yillage (Wichita) dated from 
about 1750; site east bank of Red River about .114%4 mi. S.W. of 


_Petersburg. " 


Red River Crossing of Chisholm Trail, 1867 to 1889; site about 
2% mi. S.E.-of Fleetwood. 

Sugg Ranch, late.1870’s to 1890’s, on Chisholm Trail; large area 
about 5 mi. N..of Ryan; present Sugden was once headquarters 
for ranch... ere ey hag 

Waurika, only town in Oklahoma located on 98th Meridian which 
marked west boundary of Chickasaw Nation, 1855 to 1907; first 
P. O. called. Peery, (1890), site about 1 mi. S.E. of Waurika 
(established 1901) ; second P. O. called “Moneka” 1895. 

Addington Ranch, Chickasaw. Nation, 1870’s; area east of Adding- 
ton into Carter County. . 

Branch of the Dona Ana Road (see Stephens Co.), established by 
Capt. R. B. Marcy in 1852, from Ft. Arbuckle (see Garvin Co.) 
to Ft. Belknap. (Texas), crossed Jefferson. County from a point 
15 mi. N.E. of Addington to a point on Red River. N.W. of Terral. 


JOHNSTON COUNTY 


1. 


6. 


First Chickasaw. capitol’ buildings of logs, on present County 
Court House grounds, moved from first site on Gov. Harris’s place 
at Emet; dates from 1854. Present County Court House was last 
Chickasaw capitol building, 1898, at Tishomingo. 

Dragoon Crossing on Blue’ River at old Belton, State Highway 7, 
about 12 mi. W. of Wapanucka; Dragoon, or Leavenworth Expedi- 
tion crossed here, #834; this crossing is mentioned in later Chicka- 
saw laws, as site on Texas Cattle Trail through eastern Chickasaw 
Nation. . 
Wapanucka Institute, Chickasaw girl’s school, 1852; teacher, 
Mary Greenleaf’s grave on ridge near building’ ruins; site 
solith side Delaware Creek about 2% mi. S.E. Bromidé. (Sec. 9, 
TOES S Rast.) 

Chickasaw Manual Labor School, 1850, operated by Methodist 
Church South, (“Robinson’s Academy”); site about 21% mi. S.E. 
of Tishomingo. 


Harley Institute, established about 1888, Chickasaw boy’s school; 
site about 1 mi BE. & N. Tishomingo (the building was country 
club in recent years). ‘ 
aaa Grove Mission, Methodist, 1844; site W. of Emet: old 
well on site. Grave of Chief Jackson Frazier, Chief 1852- 

Sec. 15,T48,R 7B) SE 
Home of Gov. Douglas H. Johnston, built in 1890’s “White H 

of Chickasaw Nation,” at Emet; residence standing. prey 
Home of Goy. Cyrus Harris, 1860’s, part of house standing on 
Jack Penner’s place west of Mill Creek about 2 mi.: Cyrus Harris 


served ¥ ° 
<a emany Piha as Governor of Chickasaw Nation, first term 
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KAY COUNTY 


iL. 


é 


Ferdinandina (ca. 1740's), French trading post at Caddoan 
Indian Village; first visited by Du Tisne 1719; site near Deer 
Creek 3 mi. E. & 2 mi. N. Newkirk.’ 

Kaw Agency, later called Washunga, established 1873 on Kaw 
Indian Reservation; Kaw school building here. 

Chiloceco Indian Agricultural School, established 1883; school 
in operation near state line, about 8 mi. N. Newkirk. 


‘Oakland, Tonkawa Indian Agency, established 1885; was Nez 


Perce Agency 1879; site west bank of Chikaskia River about 2% 
mi. S.E. City of Tonkawa. 

Rock Falls, Payne’s Oklahoma Boomer town, 1883; “Oklahoma 
War Chief” printed here; site on west side of Braman Lake 4 mi. 
W and 2 mi. N. of Braman. (NE% Sec. 34, T 29 N, R 2 W.) 

Kaw Indian allotment of late Charles Curtis, Vice-Pres, U. S. 
1928-1932, in vicinity of Kaw Agency. 

Camp Schofield, 1889, site of extensive field operations and summer 
training for U. 8. troops. Site 8 mi. E. of Chilocco. — 


KINGFISHER COUNTY 


ik 


Kingfisher Stage Station on Chisholm Trail, 1867-89; site S. side 
of Kingfisher Creek at west edge of City of Kingfisher and N. of 
Rotary Park. 

Bullfoot Station on Chisholm Trail, noted water well, 1870's: 
site at S. edge of Hennessey. 

Baker’s Ranch on Chisholm Trail, attacked in last Indian Wars, 
1874; became “Baker City’ 1890; now ghost town; site 1% mi. W. 
from U. S. Highway 81, 4 mi. 8. Hennessey. 7 
Kingfisher ‘College, 1890-1922, established by Congregational 
Church: site east of Kingfisher and 1 mi. N. roadside park. 

Red Fork Ranch, 1870’s, on Chisholm Trail; site near Dover. 
Lineoln City. town settled 1889: now ghost town center of Negro 
settlement and old cemetery; site 7 mi. EB. and 2 mi. S. of Dover. 
Massacre of Pat Hennessey, freighter on Chisholm Trail to Kiowa 
Agency at Ft. Sill, and 3 of his men, on July 4, 1874, during last 
Indian wars, at site near his grave which may be seen in Hennessey 
Memorial Garden, at Hennessey. 


KIOWA COUNTY 


ub 


nw 


Dragoon Expedition (1834) to Wichita Village; site in Devil’s 
Canyon on north side of North Fork of Red River, 34% mi. S.E. 
Lugert. 

Massacre of Cut-throat Gap, 1833, Kiowa and Osage battle; 
site on Otter Creek in “Cut-throat Gap.” west of Saddle Mountain. 
“Byvans Christmas Day Battle,” Dec. 25, 1868, Col. A. W. Evans, 
Third Cavalry vs. Comanche: also known as “Battle of Soldier 
Spring“: site north side of North Fork River, on east bank at 
Soldier Snring, about 4 mi. N. E. Devil’s canyon. 

Rainy Mountain School, 1895, Kiowa Indian school; site about 
6 mi. S. Gotebo. 

Camp Radziminski established by Maj. HBarl Van Dorn, 1858: 
site 1% mi. N. and 2% mi. W. of Mountain Park. (NE% Sec. 16, 
T3N, R17 W.) 


‘Camp Davidson, outpost of Fort Sill, 1870’s: detachment of U. S. 


troons enarding vs. cattlemen intruders: site on Otter Creek at old 
Radziminski Crossing. 

Grave of Lone Wolf, Kiowa chief, Indian cemetery 4 mi. 8. 
Hobart. (Sec. 27, T76N, R 18 W.) 
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LATIMER COUNTY 


ale 


n 


Choctaw Nation courthouse, Gaines County and Mosholatubbee 
District, 1850-1907; site 2% mi. S. and 1 mi. E. of Panola (Sec. 
21, T 5 BH, R 20 N.); noted execution of Sylan Lewis here, under 
Choctaw law. 

Rock Creek Baptist Church, organized 1860; original site 2% mi. 
and 2% mi. W. of Lodi; moved years later to present location 
on County road about 2% mi. S. and 2 mi. W. of Red Oak. 

Civil War Confederate camp and graves reported on Little Fourche 
Maline about 1 mi. BE. of Panola. 

Riddle Station on Butterfield Overland Mail Route, 1858; site 
near old Riddle Cemetery, 2 mi. EB. of Wilburton at Lutie and on 
County road just south of U. S. Highway 270, on west side of 
Fourche Maline Creek. (Sec. 12, T 5 N, R 19 E.) 

Holloway’s Station on Butterfield Overland Mail route, 1858 ; 
site N.E. of Red Oak at east end of “the Narrows,” about 5 mi. 
(Sw%& Sec. 24, T 6 N, R 21 E.) 

Thomas Edward's Store, stop on Butterfield Overland Mail route, 
1858: site about 5 mi. N.B. of the east end of “the Narrows,” near 
north section line of Sec. 15, T 6 N, R 22 E. This was a stop for 
meals (not regular station), and original log house is standing. 
First post office for Red Oak here, 1868. 

Mountain Station, 1867, tollroad privileges granted to Olasechubi 
by order of Choctaw Council; site at top of hill about 13 mi. 
S.W. Wilburton on county road: old cemetery E. across road from 
his house site which is marked by old chimney stones in woods. 
Pusley’s Station on Butterfield Overland Mail Route, 1858; site 
about 3 mi. S.W. of Higgins, south side of Gaines Creek. vicinity 
of New Hope District School. (NE% Sec. 25, T 4 N, R 17 EB.) 


LEFLORE COUNTY 


ie 


Fort Coffee, garrisoned 1834-88; site on bluff on Arkansas- River, 
about 6 mi. N. of Spiro; this became the noted Fort Coffee Board- 
ing School for Choctaw boys, 1842, under auspices of Methodist 
Church; old burial ground at Fort Coffee Site, and original grave 
with stone marker “Maj. Francis Armstrong, 1835.” 


New Hone Seminary established for Choctaw girls, 1842: site 
2% mi. E. of Spiro; old spring can be seen here; this was the 
site of first government school for Choctaws west (terms of 
Dancing Rabbit Creek Treaty), in operation 1837, Wm. Wilson 
graduate Washington College, Pa., as superintendent, and listed 
as “Choctaw Ageney School.” 

Choctaw Agency, 1832: site few hundred feet S.W. of old “Agency 
Snring” still in use on county road about 1% mi. EB. of Spiro: 
Choctaw Agency huilding residence of Gov. Tandy Walker, 
Choctaw Nation, 1858, listed as “Walker’s Station” on Butterfield 
Overland Mail Route, 1858-61: village here was Skullyville, later 
ealled Oak Lodge. : 
Cent. J. EH. Reynolds stone residence built 1899, standing at east 
edge of Cameron. 
Cameron Institute established. 1898. by Preshyterfan Misston 
Board at Cameron: site about 300 yds. B. of old Reynold’s residence. 
Brazil Creek bridge and tolleate (privileze to MecDantel and 
James hy Choctaw Connell, 1858) on Butterfield Overland Mai) 
Route. 1858-61 + location S.W. of Panama 8 mi. and ahout % mi 


N. of Rroazil which was later a stage station on Ft. £ 
mare f t. Smith to Rogeyv 


10. 


Le 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 
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Chief Mosholatubbee’s home (1834) district Chief’s house erected 
by U. 8. under 1830 Treaty; site about 400 yards S. E. of old 
spring at Latham; Mosholatubbee’s grave probably in old cemetery 
across the road from here, now in a field; here is tombstone stand- 
ing at east edge of field, at grave of Judge James Trahern, 
Skullyville County before Civil War, died 1883. This site was 
“Trahern’s Station,’ 1858-61, on Butterfield Overland Mail route. 
(SW% Sec. 32, T 8 N, R 24 E.) 

Choctaw neighborhood “Pine Ridge” School, established by act 
of Choctaw Council, 1874; old building standing recently at Milton. 
Bethel Mission school, Baptist, 1837, reported 8 mi. S.W. of Choctaw 
Agency; site probably S. of Panama, Cavanal (Old Cavernhole) 
Mountain region. 

Bethlehem Mission School, Baptist, 1837; reported 25 mi. S.B. of 
Choctaw Agency; site in vicinity of present Monroe, near 
Sugar Loaf Mountain. 

Jesse Riddle tollgate on Backbone Mountain, late 1860’s; site in 
Sec. 31, T 9 N, R 26 E, on old Ft. Smith-Ft. Towson military road; 
Jesse Riddle’s home on 8. side of Backbone Mountain 4% mi. from 
Mt. top. Civil War battle fought on the road near this mountain. 
Kulli Chaha (“High Spring’), ghost town; first store here 1880; 
site near Arkansas line, about 6 mi. N. of Sugar Loaf Mountain ; this 
was in Sugar Loaf County, Choctaw Nation. 

Sugar Loaf County Courthouse, 1850-1907; old log house standing 
recently in vicinity of Conser (Sec. 5, T 4 N, R 25 E.); here is 
home (two-story, frame) of Peter Conser, Choctaw lighthorseman 
(1880-81) under Chief Jack McCurtain, and member of Capt. 
Charles LeFlore Indian police force, late 1880’s; Courthouse on 
Ft. Smith-Ft. Towson Military Road. 

Lenox Mission, 1853-54 (A. B. C. F. M.), established by Rev Simon 
Hobbs and Mrs. Hobbs; their graves are % mi. N.W. of mission 
site which is one mi. N.W. of Whitesboro. 

Double Springs Camp Ground, Annual Conference Methodist 
Church, 1879; trace of these springs at Shady Point, just east of 
R. R. track and S.E. of Depot. 

Peter Folsom Ferry on Poteau River, 1827, first ferry on this 
stream at old Fort Smith. 

Iron Bridge, 1859, built by U. S., for U. 8S. Mail Route, across 
Poteau River; in vicinity or near old ford of this stream crossed 
by Butterfield Overland Mail stage, Sept. 1858: this bridge was 
near present Arkoma, about 6 or 7 mi. S.W. Ft. Smith, W. of Okla- 
homa state line. 

Skullyville County (established 1850, Choctaw Nation) courthouse 
site (Sec. 7, T 8 N, R 25 E) about 2% mi. N.W. of Panama. Here 
is standing old stone jail, a few feet west of the courthouse site, 
one of the very few old Choctaw government buildings remaining 
today. 

Residence of A. F. Cowling standing at Cowlington, erected late 
1870’s, where he was deacon in Baptist Church here, organized 
1877, in Short Mountain Community; organized as Short Mountain 
Baptist Association, 1884; first post office established as Cowling- 
ton, August 27, 1884. 


LINCOLN COUNTY 


1. 


West Shawnee Cattle Trail established abont 1869; south to 
north, crossed U. 8. Highway 62 between Meeker and Pragne, 
bore north and east past Sac and Fox Agency through present 


Stroud. 
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Sac and Fox Agency established 1869; first buildings 1870; first 
Boarding School 1874; first store 1873; Agency Site 8 and %& 
mi. §. of Stroud. (SE% Sec. 21, T 14 N, R 6 E.) 

Chief Moses Keokuk’s home (first residence 2 story brick) stand- 
ing, 2 mi. W. of Sac and Fox Agency site. (NE\% Sec. 18, T 14 N, 
R 6 E. 

vee Trading Post established, 1880; Christian T. Well’s 
store and first white settlement in County, on Kickapoo Indian 
Reservation. 

Iowa Indian Village, Iowa Reservation 1883; site of old village 
1 mi. N. Fallis (SE% Sec. 19, T 15 N, R 2 B.) 

Chandler, first townsite in “County A,” in Sae and Fox reserva- 
tion opening, by run, Sept. 18, 1891. 

Friend’s Mission, 1890, Iowa Indian Reservation; site N. W. Fallis 
Sw Sec. 20, T 15 N, R 2 E.) 


LOGAN COUNTY 


ae 


5. 
6. 


Camp Russell established 1883, site 7 mi. N. of N.E. corner 
of Guthrie (NW% Sec. 2, T 17 N, R 2 W), by Lieut. N. W. Day, 
9th U. S. Cavalry, to remove “boomers” led by David L. Payne. 
Mulhall Ranch owned by Zack Mulhall near Alfred (now Mulhall) 
1890. 
Guthrie, Capital of Oklahoma Territory and State, 1890-1910; 
many buildings of territorial days here: first State Canitol now 
part of Masonic Temple; St. Joseph’s Academy, 1893; Frank 
Greer’s State Capital newspaper printed 1889 on site of present 
Co-Operative Pub. Co. building (1901); Carnegie Library portico 
was scene of first State Inaugural Ceremony Nov. 16, 1907: site 
of Oklahoma Constitutional Convention Hall (marked), 1906-07; 
Oklahoma University (not O. U.), 1892-94, on site of present court 
ee U. S. Land Office at Run of 1889, on site of Post Office 
uilding. 
ede. site of U. S. Land Office for Run of 1893 into Cherokee 
rip. 
Langston Agricultural and Normal School for Colored People, 
established 1897, by Territorial Legislature. 
“Alarm Camp” of Washington Irving, October 22, 1832, was near 
Meridian. 


LOVE COUNTY 


i, 


Bill Washington’s home, built 1890‘s: cattleman (wife part Chicka- 
saw): site (house standing—real mansion of the time) about 4 mi. 
S. W. Marietta. 

Oil Springs. noted for medicinal waters. 1853: site 5 mi. N.B. 


ahaa: (Sec. 25, T 6S, R 2 E). Other items of historic interest 
ere. 


McCLAIN COUNTY 


1. 


Camp Arbuckle, 1850. established bv Capt. R. B. Marcy on site 
1% mi. N. and 1 mi. W. of Byars (SW% Sec. 14, T 5 N, R2B): 
log buildings here occupied by Delaware Indians under famons 
Black Beaver in 1852: post moved 1851 to Fort Arbuckle on Wild 
Horse Creek southwest. 

California Road, Cant. R. B. Marey escort of emigrant train 
1849: traces can he seen sonth of Wavne. d 
West bank of Canadian River at Prreell (Chickasaw Nation) 
was starting noint for manv who made the Rn into Oklahoma 
on Anril 22. 1889. crossing the river on horsehack. ; 


. William F. Chisholm. son of Jesse Chisholm, log home 1843. ‘stand- 


ing, and Wm. FE. Chisholm’s grave on property (in field west of 
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residence) ; location south of Canadian River in Cooke School 
District % mi. E. of State Highway 18, south of Asher about 
4mi. (NE% Sec. 36, T6N, R38 B). 


. T. B. Johnston home, 1875, well known citizen of Chickasaw 


Nation, (cousin of Gov. D. H. Johnston) is standing; location 
N. W. of Byars (site of Johnsonville) 2 mi. (SE% NW Sec. 14, 
Deow Na ke sh) 


McCURTAIN COUNTY 


1. 


10. 


ali. 


Miller Court House, 1824, first Post Office in Oklahoma; site about 
9 mi. S. of Idabel, probably in area now called Bagle Bend 
cut-off near Mintubbee Lake. 


. Eagle Town on Mountain Fork River, dating from about 1819, 


first white settler, in vicinity of present Eagletown. First Eagle 
Town post office, 1834. One of the oldest continuous settle- 
ments in state. Old cemetery about % mi. north of present 
town, and Howell burial ground on farm place west of this 
cemetery. U. S. Highway 70. 

Bethabara Mission, 1832, Choctaw Mission, A. B. C. F. M.; 
site on ground just west of “Big Cypress” tree that marked the 
Bethabara Crossing on the Mountain Fork (end of the Choctaw 
“Trail of Tears” in this region during Indian Removal, 1831-34) 
Sec. 7, T 6 S. R 26 HE. This ground was site of first Eagle Town 
post office, 1834. 

Jefferson Gardner, Principal Chief of the Choctaw Nation (1894- 
96), home erected in 1880’s, still standing (“Old Governor’s 
Mansion”) on ground of Bethabara Mission just west of the 
Mountain Fork Bridge and north of U. S. Highway 70. This 
was the Eagle County (1850, Onsi Kaunti) court house ground 
until statehood in 1907, Choctaw Nation. 

Lukfata School, 1836, and later “Skelton Depot” trading store, 
Choctaw Nation: site on east side of Lukfata Creek, 3 mi. W. of 
Broken Bow. (Sec. 22, T 6S, R 24 E.) 

Stockbridge Mission, 1837; site on east side of Mountain Fork 
about 2 mi. S. of U. S. Highway 70, near present Eagletown. 
(SE% Sec. 9,T 6S, R 26 E.) 

Grave of George Hudson, princinal Chief, Choctaw Nation (1860- 
62); grave in SW% SW% SW% of Sec. 18, T 6 S, R 26 EB, 
near the site of his old home. 

Bok Homa County (Red River County), Choctaw Nation, court 
honse and ground, 1850-1907, at old Kulli Tuklo (Double Spring), 
8SW% Swi, of Sec. 24, T 8 S, R 24 EH, in vicinity of village of 
Kulli Tuklo on the Frisco R. R. 


. Wheelock Mission Church, oldest church building in state, standing; 


erected of stone in 1846: church organized 1832 (Sec. 34, T 6 8, 
R 22 EF). Near this church. several hundred yards N.F. are the 
buildings and grounds of Wheelock Seminary. established 1844 
by the Choctaw Council. Indian girl’s school to 1955. 

Clear Creek, white settlement dating back to 1817-20: site near 
present Clear Creek S.W. Valliant about 21% mi. Here was site of 
Clear Creek Mission, established 1833, by Rev. Ebenezer Hotchkin, 
A. B. ©. F. M. 

Old Garland Cemetery, family burial plot of Principal Chief 
Samuel Garland. Choctaw Nation (1862-1864); handsome monu- 
ments at his grave and graves of his familv. including that of 
his relative. “Sonhia, wife of Motor John Pitchlynn.” with her 
gravestone birth date “Nec. 27, 1773.” the oldest known hirthdate 
on any gravestone in Oklahoma — Died “Dee. 18, 1871.” Site of 
thie Garland family burial plot (SE1%Z Sw% NWY, Sec. 28. T 9 §, 
R 27 E) is 8 mi. BE. and 1 mi. N. of Tom. 


300 


22. 


23. 
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Janis post office site % mi. N. of State Highway 21 in NW Sec. 
29, T 9S, R 27 EB. This was location of the Garland residence after 
Civil War (gin, store, etc.); on old road to Doaksville, traces 
of which can be seen near. 

Harris House, early residence in vicinity of Harris before Civil 
War. Pecan Point and Harris Ferry on Red River, about 2 mi. 
S. of Harris, now shown on map as Harris Bend on Red River. 
First church service in Oklahoma. Methodist, at Pecan Point 
about 1816, in white settlement here. Harris family in this 
vicinity in 1830's. 

Old Shawneetown, community about 3 mi. S. W. of Idabel; oldest 
farm in the state in community east of Shawneetown, French | 
settlers (ca.) about 1770-1780; Shawnee Indians settled here about 
1808-1812, and their plowed fields and fences, ete., purchased by 
Col. Robert M. Jones, Choctaw planter, in 1830’s; from which 
time Jones operated one of largest plantations in Oklahoma, 
at Shawneetown. 

Methodist Mission school for Choctaw girls, 1883; site in com- 
munity and W. of Shawneetown, on Perry Creek; noted missionary 
teacher, Mrs. J. P. McKenzie, taught here; also, school for boys 
near, taught by Rev. Moses Perry. (Perry Creek named by French 
in early 1700’s “Bayou Galle.’’) ; 
Toh-wali (“Glade”), Court Ground site, Bok Tuklo County, Choctaw 
Nation, 1850-1907; site about 1% mi. N. of Oak Hill and 7 mi. 
N.W. of Broken Bow. 

Olikchi, District Court ground site, Apukshunubbee District 
Choctaw Nation, 1850-1907; here last execution July, 1899, under 
Choctaw Law, Tonaka (William Going) met death sentence; 
name Alikechi means “to doctor” alluding to Sulphur Spring near 
here. Court ground site in Sec. 16, T 3 S, R 22 E. 

Methodist Boarding School, in operation 1920’s, for white and 
Indian, co-educational, at Smithville; church and buildings here. 
Norwalk Mission, 1850-54, for small Choctaw boys; noted for 
singing; site about 5 mi. N. of Wheelock Church, vicinity of 
Wright City. 

Oksha-anli Bok (Clear Creek) Court Ground, Towson County 
(Tausin Kaunti) Choctaw Nation, 1850-1907; site about 5 mi. W. 
of Valliant. 


Shauwa Court Ground, Nashoba (Wolf) County, Choctaw Nation, 
1850-1907; site about 1 mi. W. of Bethel, about 200 yards N. of 
the old highway to Wright City. 


Chitto Harjo’s grave, once covered by small log house, Indian 
fashion, near the Bok Tuklo Mountain. Chitto Harjo famous 
“Crazy Snake of the Creek Nation, died April 11, 1911, after the 
“Crazy Snake Uprising” of 1909; he fled his own Creek country 
and went to live among his Choctaw friends. 


McINTOSH COUNTY 


Up 


2. 


8. 


Honey Springs Battle, July 17, 1868, last charge of Federal 
forces vs. Confederate troops at Confederate supply depot located 
at Honey Springs; site FE. of U. S. Highway 69, and BH. and N. 
of Rentiesville; the fighting closed here in the noted Battle of 
Elk Creek or “Battle of Honey Spring,” bringing Confederate 
defeat (Battle had begun east of Oktaha, in Muskogee County.) 

Eufaula Court House, Eufaula District, Creek Nation, 1867-1907: 
site 9 mi. W. and 1 mi. N. of present City of Eufaula. : 
North Fork Town, early 1840’s, trading post Oreek Nation: inter- 
tribal meetings held here, and 8 Indian treaties with Confederate 
States signed here (1861); location on the famous Texas Road, 


10. 


11. 


12. 


18. 


14. 


15. 


16. 
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present site with old burial ground about 2% mi. BH. of Eufaula. 
(SwW% Sec. 25, T 10 N, R 16 E.) 

Asbury Mission School, 1848, noted Creek school (Methodist) ; 
site about 4% mi. EB. and 1 mi. N. Eufaula on Creek Boarding 
school property; here on this acreage are the graves of Rev. John 
Harreli and wife, Methodist missionaries, also grave of Rev. Thomas 
Bertholf, their work dating for 40 years, beginning 1830's. 

West Eufaula Burying Ground, at Creek Indian Baptist Church, 
operated about 90 years, second oldest Baptist Chureh in Okla- 
homa; burial ground about 1% mi. W. of Eufaula on country road 
(off highway); here is fine example of Indian burials, small 
roofed, log houses over graves, significant custom among all 
tribes of Indian Territory, after Removal to West. 

Alexander Posey (famous Creek poet), birthplace about %4 mi. EB. 
of site of Mellete; here is old log house (ruins) with graves about 
100 yards south, including that of Polly Posey. (NW% Sec. 27, 
MP OmN tts 15 By) 


. Tukabachee Town Square, about 12 mi. 8.W. Eufaula, in vicinity 


and west of Mellete; site Creek Indian town, where ancient 
type Creek ‘Round House” erected in west about 1836, built accord- 
ing to small wooden model carried over “Trail of Tears” (signifi- 
eaut in architectural history in Oklahoma). 

Eufaula Canadian Square Ground, Creek Nation; site about 86 
mi. S.W. of present City of Eufaula (significant in Creek cere- 
monials, 1836-1912.) 

Wiogufki Square Ground; site about 4 mi. W. of Hanna (significant 
in Creek ceremonials, 1886-1912.) 

Hichiti Square Ground; site near Deep Fork River, S. of present 
Hichiti; the Hichiti town people were pre-historic Indian tribe 
in Georgia, anti-dating the Creek (ceremonies and language 
significant in anthropological and archeological studies). 

Texana settled by Texas Cherokees, 1839; noted Cherokee, Captain 
Dutch was here; by 1870 this was important center (white people, 
teachers, doctors, traders and Cherokee). 

McIntosh Bridge on Elk Creek, on Texas Road, north of Honey 
Springs (see Honey Springs Battle, above); bridge erected by 
Wm. F. McIntosh (Creek citizen) before Civil War (bridge 
mentioned in Gen. Blunt’s report of Battle of Honey Springs) ; 
MeIntosh home SS. side of Elk Creek; Creek Council granted 
privilege of toll bridge on Elk Creek here on Texas Road, in 1871, 
to Mrs. Delilah Drew. 

Fishertown settled before 1850, ghost town; site 1% mi. KE. 
and 4 mi. N. of City of Eufaula; Samuel Fisher settled here, 
served in Creek War 1812 (Red Stick War); important center on 
Texas Road. 

Ball Mountain, noted landmark on road from Ft. Gibson to 
Edwards Trading House on Little River; mentioned in Dragoon 
Expedition of 1834. 

Standing Rock (also called “Mary’s Rock”) in Canadian River, 
below mouth of North Fork, about 3% mi. E. of City of Eufaula; 
mentioned by Capt. Bonneville in the report of his 1830 expedi- 
tion out of Ft. Gibson, and noted by other expeditions; rock 65 
ft. high. 

Canadian River Ferry on Texas Road 1892; tollgate privilege 
granted Dick Greenwood by Creek Council; south of Eufaula, 


MAJOR COUNTY 


1. 


Sheridan’s Roost, 1870’s concentration spot and camp ground 
for troops under General Philip H. Sheridan; site on or near 


2. 
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south county line (SW%4 NE% Sec. 36, T 20 N, R 15 W) about 
8 mi. 8S. and 14% mi. EB. of Orion. 

Cleo Springs, Post office 1894; near here Cheyenne Indian village 
or camp site in vicinity of Eagle Chief Creek, late 1860's. 


MASHALL COUNTY 


3{e 


Camp Leavenworth, July 6, 1834, Dragoon Expedition, General 
Henry Leavenworth in command; he was injured in a buffalo 
hunt near here, and died in camp about 25 mi. W., July 21; 
Camp Leavenworth site about 2 mi. S. of Kingston. 

Judge Gabriel M. Martin’s hunting party killed by Kiowas 
in Spring of 1834, encamped on Glasses Creek, N. W. of Kingston ; 
Martin’s small son taken captive by the Kiowas but rescued by 
Dragoon Expedition in August, 1834. 

Burney Institute erected by Act of Chickasaw Legislature in 
1857, opened for Chickasaw pupils in 1859, Rey. F. D. Piner, Supt., 
followed by Rey. Robert S. Bell through Civil War and later; and 
school became known as Chickasaw Orphan Academy, in operation 
until about 1910; site about 2%, mi. E. of Lebanon; the 
school building (1896) now used as barn (NE% Sec. 4, T 7 8, 
R4E). 


MAYES COUNTY 
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Union Mission 1820, first mission station in Oklahoma; site 
See. 16, T 19 N, R 19 BE, about 5 mi. N. EH. Mazie. 

Col. A. P. Chouteau residence (1822), and site of first permanent 
American settlement in Oklahoma, around 1804 at Salina; salt 
works here. 

Nathaniel Pryor’s grave, 1831; with Lewis and Clark Expedition 
to Pacific in 1808, military service and trader at Three Forks; 
location of grave about 314 mi., S. E. Pryor (NW Sec. 33, T 21 N, 
R 19 BE.) 

Hopefield Mission by the A .B. C. F. M., for Osages 1823; site about 
1 mi. S.E. of Pensacola, north side of Grand River on old Ft. 
Gibson road. (SW% Sec. 24, T 23 N, R 20 EB). 

Battle of Cabin Creek (2nd battle), October, 1864, Gen. Stand 
Watie, C. S. A., defeat of Feleral forces and capture of $1,000,000 
wagon train; site SH% Sec. 12, T 23 N, R 20 E (property of 
U. D. C. Vinita Chapter). 

Old Pensacola Post Office, early 1890’s, old Martin home on site; 
located 1 mi. E. of present Pensacola (Sec. 26, T 23 N, R 20 B). 
Battle of Locust Grove, 1862, Col. Stand Watie and Col. John 
Drew, in command of Confederate forces; battle site known as 
“Pipe Springs,” in SE4% SW Sec. 23, T 20 N, R 20 B. 

Markham’s Ferry, (1893) site about 1 mi. downstream from the 
Mayes Bridge between Locust Grove and Pryor. Locust Grove 
is on Markham’s Prairie. Leroy Markham (Cherokee) home (1835) 
site and old cemetery (his grave here) are on southwest corner 
of Markham’s Prairie, in SW% SW% Sec. 31, T 20 N, R 20 B. 


Old salt lick site about 114% mi. S. of the home site, operated by 
Markham in 1830’s. 


MURRAY COUNTY 
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Sulphur Springs, Platt National Park established 1901, was a 
resort in Chickasaw Nation early 1890's. 


MUSKOGEE COUNTY 


1G 


La Harpe’s Expedition (French), 1719, to Tawakoni Indian 
Village on Arkansas River, in vicinity of present Haskell and 


cone to river; first Indian Council with European Nation in Okla- 
oma. 
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Battle between Pushmataha’s hunting band (Choctaw from 
Mississippi) and Joseph Bougie’s trader group near mouth of 
Verdigris River, 1806; site probably in Muskogee County, north of 
Arkansas River, and E. of bridge on Arkansas River. 

Fort Gibson established 1824, site and history significant and well 

known; east side of Grand River at town of Ft. Gibson. 

Union Agency, established 1874, stone building standing on hill 

and north of Veterans Hospital, at Muskogee, houses Five 

Civilized Tribes Museum. 

Fort Davis, Confederate Army post, 1861-62; Indian mound 

marks center of this extensive fort; site located 1 mi. N. of Bacone 

College, overlooking Arkansas River N.E. of Muskogee. (SE% 

Sec. 7, T 15 N, R 19 E.) 

Old Creek Agency, 1851-1874, near Fern Hill; site in S%, See. 

8, T 15 N, R18 E. Important sites here: 

(a) Battle on east side of the community, between Creek and 
Cherokee Confederate forces and Cherokee and Osage Union 
forces, Civil War. 

(b) Ageney location, footings, and bermuda grass on grounds. 

(c) John Bemo (Seminole teacher and Baptist preacher) 1844; 
his homestead on south side of the community, his grave 
with marker. 

(d) About 4 mi. W. of Agency Building site, is site of Creek Indian 
Court-House for Muskogee District, Creek Nation, 1868. 
Rabbit Ford and Ferry, 1834, located 214 mi. E. of original site 
of Muskogee (i. e. R. R. station), on Arkansas River near noted 
landmark of “Frozen Rock,” in stream, on road to Fort Gibson. 
Site of Shorey Coodey home, near “Frozen Rock,’ 1830's 
Nevens Ferry, early 1880’s, N. E. of Muskogee, on Arkansas River 

about 4% mi.; site below mouth of the Grand River. 

Battle of Elk Creek or ‘Honey Springs,” July 17, 1863; major 

battle in Indian Territory during Civil War; battle formation 

of Union forces located about 1 mi. to 1% mi. BH. of present 

Oktaha, the fighting continuing south to the last attack vs. Con- 

federate forces at Honey Springs, south side of Elk Creek at 

Honey Springs Confederate depot and supply camp; Spring and 

site about 3 mi. S. in present McIntosh County, q. v. 

Webbers Falls, first called “La Cascade” on old maps; falls in 

Arkansas River here noted by Lieut. James B. Wilkinson were 

7 feet high in 1806; settled by Walter Webber, Cherokee, 1829; 

Civil War battle fought here April 24, 1863; Stand Watie’s forces 

defeated. 

Briartown Cemetery, grave of Spring Frog (died 1859), Cherokee, 

marked by unusual stone bearing inscription in Cherokee language. 

Tilden Cramp Ferry, 1870’s and 1880’s on Canadian River, 2 mi. 

S. of Briartown, near present bridge on State Highway 2. 

Cherokee Agency. First Agency for Western Cherokees. E. bank of 

of Bayou Manard (NE% Sec. 12, T 15 N, R 20 E). 

David Vann Salt Works. (SW% Sec. 17, T 12 N, R 20 EB). 

Belle Starr headquarters (and her home) 6 mi. W. of Tilden 

Cramp Ferry; site on Belle Starr Creek; her grave in vicinity. 

Robertson Memorial Church built by Judge N. B. Moore, of the 

Creek Nation, and his wife, Augusta Robertson Moore, at Haskell. 

Site of the Judge Moore ranch home is near the Arkansas River, 

east of Haskell. 

Alice Ross Howard’s home at Ft. Gibson, erected for Ranger 

troops in 18380’s. 

Grave of Chief Justice John Martin, of the Cherokee Nation 

(1839-D. 1840), South) of old stockade at Ft. Gibson. 
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Ruins of Fort Blunt breastworks (Ft. Gibson, 1863-65) between 
old stockade and Military Park at Ft. Gibson. 

Citizen’y Cemetery, Ft. Gibson, where many noted people were 
buried. 


. Traces of Military Road between Ft. Smith and Ft. Gibson, 1828, 


south of Ft. Gibson. 


NOBLE COUNTY 
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Cherokee Outlet, south boundary (i. e. south boundary of County ) 
surveyed 1837 by John C. McCoy, son of Rev. Isaac McCoy, noted 
Baptist missionary. ; 

Ponca Indian Agency (“White Eagle Agency”) buildings seen 
near site, west side of State Highway 40, on former Ponca Indian 
Reservation; established 1878; Methodist Mission here 1890; 
Ponca Boarding School, 1883, part of old buildings seen. 

Chief White Eagle, veteran Ponca chief in Sioux wars, monument 
seen on hill on north edge of Marland, east side of U. S. Highway 
77 (dates given 1817-1914). 

Oto and Missouri Indians, 1881, agency established, and some 
buildings seen on W. side of State Highway 40, about 6 mi. N.K. of 
Red Rock. Townships in this part of County on former “Otoe- 
Missouri Reservation.” 

101 Ranch, Miller Brothers, 18938, on U. S. Highway 77, north 
side of Marland. 

First Zack Mulhall Ranch, 1889, site of City of Perry. 

Cattle ranches, 1883, leased from Cherokee Strip Livestock Associa- 
tion in limits of Noble County: McClellan Cattle Co., S.E. Perry; 
Wyeth Cattle Co., N. Black Bear Creek, S.E. Otoe; Wiley and 
Dean, N. of Wyeth Ranch; Dean and Broderick Pasture Co., S.W. 
part of county, with T. J. Sullivan Ranch just east, bordering south 
line. 


NOWATA COUNTY 
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Coody’s Bluff, on Verdigris River, about 3 mi. E. of Nowata, 
on U. 8S. Highway 60; trading store established here by John 
Coody; Bluff first settled by Coody family of Cherokee Nation, 
in 18380’s. 

Delaware Indian tribal settlements from Kansas, 1867, came to 
Cherokee Nation and made their homes in this County in vicinity 
of Alluwe, Nowata, Delaware and Lenapah. 

Alluwe, first called Lightning Creek Post Office, 1872, postmaster 
Henry Armstrong (a Delaware); J. E. Campbell store built here 
1878 (wife, Emma Journeycake, a Delaware); Rev. Journey- 
eake, Delaware chief lived in vicinity; old Baptist Church % 
mi. N. and % mi. E. of Alluwe was where Delaware payments 
were made. 

Riley Cemetery, 1850’s, oldest cemetery in County; location 
3 mi. N. of Coody’s Bluff (Riley-Coody Family). 

Alluwe Oil Field opened 1904, near Alluwe. 


Paxton Ferry, 1895, on Verdigris River 1 mi. N. of Nowata; this 
was Ketchum Ferry about 1905-08, last ferry in County; bridge 
built 2 mi. 8. of Ketchum Ferry in 1908. 


OKFUSKEE COUNTY 


Us 


Old Dog Ford, N. Canadian River (Arbeka Town, just S. and W. 
in Seminole County), about 2144 mi. S.B. of Boley; near here on 
the N. Canadian River, at or near the rapids in the stream, 
Thomas James’ expedition to west in 1823, buried all the trading 
hardware, and reported never recovered. 


5. 
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Thlopthlocco Town, Creek Nation, established 1830's; head- 
quarters Col. D. H. Cooper, Confederate forces, 1861, before the 
battles vs. Opthleyahola (‘Loyal Creek” or Union side) in Dec. 
1861; site about 2% mi. N.W. Weleetka, BE. side of Alabama Creek. 
Alabama Baptist Church (old Alabama tribe) 1870’s, which is 
1 mi. N. and % mi. W. of Weleetka, near Alabama Creek; old 
Alabama Tribal Town (Creek Nation) site about 2% mi. 8S. W. 
of this Alabama Baptist Church. 

Deep Fork Court House, Creek Nation, Deep Fork District; site 
8 mi. E. of Morse, and about 4% mi. N. and % BEB. on country 
road, HE. side of Philadelphia Creek (Sec. 2, T 12 N, R 10 E.) 
Greenleaf Town and Greenleaf’s store, Creek Nation, 1850's; 
site about 4 mi. S. W. of Okemah. (NE% Sec. 21, T11 N, R 9 E.) 


OKLAHOMA COUNTY 
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Chisholm Trading Post, 1858; location of site BE. of North Canadian 
River at east end of bridge on West 10th Street, Oklahoma City, 
in Council Grove Township. 

Washington Irving’s camp site (“Tour on the Prairies” 1832), 
about 1144 mi. W. of Arcadia (Oct. 24, 1882). 

Irving Tour, “Ringing the Wild Horse,’ in what is now Nine 
Mile Flat; site of incident about 3 or 4 mi. N.W. of Jones, on 
W. side of North Canadian (1832). 

Irving Camp, Oct. 26-29, 1832, on Crutcho Creek; site in vicinity 
of Taylor Home for Boys on N. EH. 28rd St., Oklahoma City. 
Camp Alice, David Payne’s boomers, 1883; site on N. side of 
North Canadian River about 24% mi. N.W. of Jones (site of camp 
reported SW% of Sec. 16,T 13 N,R1W). 


. Old Kickapoo Village, 1883 (on Kickapoo Reservation); site 


N.E. of Horseshoe Lake, about 2 mi. N. of Harrah. 

Centra] Normal School (present Central State College) established 
at Edmond, 1890. 

Camp ground at spring on Fort Reno Trail to Shawnee Town for 
Oklahoma boomers and travelers, 1870’s-1880’s; site of spring on E. 
side Webster Jr. High School grounds, in draw, at Oklahoma City. 
First post office Oklahoma Station (now Oklahoma City), Dec. 
1887; site just west of Santa Fe Depot—Old Arbeka Hotel building. 
(There are 16 other historic sites, 1889, marked in Oklahoma City 
significant in the City’s history). 


OKMULGEE COUNTY 


1. 
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Old Council House, Creek Nation, erected 1878, now museum in 
Block 139, City of Okmulgee. 

Council Hill, site of first Creek Council House about 1840; 
location 4 mi. S. of Eram in County, on McIntosh County line 
(SW% SEX, Sec. 31, T 138 N, R15 EB). 

New Town Church, Creek Nation, Methodist, organized 1841 by 
Samuel Checote, later Principal Chief and noted Creek leader; 
present building has some of the timbers of the old church, located 
1 mi. N. of Okmulgee (Sec. 36, T 1 N, R 12 E). 


. Old Shieldsville, site 14 mi. 8. of the New Town Methodist Church ; 


was location of store established by George W. Stidham and J. A. 
Patterson, 1860, and became well known trading center. 

Site of Chief Isparhecher’s grave (Principal Chief, Creek Nation 
1895-99) ; located near his old home about 4 mi. W. of Beggs (NW 
corner of NE% Sec. 34, T 15 N, R11 E). 

Grave of Chief Samuel Checote (Principal Chief Creek Nation, 
1867-75 and 1879-83) located at N.E. corner of City of Okmulgee 
on U. S. Highway 75 (H% of Checote Addition and in B% of 
Block 86). 
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Creek Indian Orphanage established by Creek Council 1892; 
site that of present Oklahoma A. & M. School at N.E. corner of 
City of Okmulgee, on U. S. Highway 62. . 

Nuyaka Mission, established 1882 by Alice Robertson, in Creek 
Nation; site about 11 mi. W. of Okmulgee (SW%4 NE, Sec. 32, 
T 14 N, R 11 E); original building standing as residence of 
owner and in good repair. 

Black Jack Grove, home of Motey Tiger, prominent Creek Leader 
and Chief after Creek government was closed; site about 1 mi. 
N.W. of Sharp (about 4 mi. S.W. of Okmulgee). (NE% Sec. OR be 
TetsoN, it 2eks)c 


OSAGE COUNTY 


Pawhuska Indian Agency (Osage) established 1872. 

St. Louis Industrial School (Catholic) for Osage girls, 1887, at 
Pawhuska. 

St. John’s School (Catholic) for Osage boys, 1888; location 10 
mi. N. W. of Hominy and 4 mi. N. E. of Gray Horse in SW% 
See. 34, T 25 N, R7 EB. 

Gray Horse Trading Post established in 1885 by trader, John 
FPlorer, among Osages; location 1 mi. S. and 3 mi. E. of Fairfax. 


Battle of Chustenahlah, Dec. 1861, on Hominy Creek west of 
Skiatook, in which Opothelayahola’s followers (Creeks, Seminoles) 
were put to rout by Confederate forces, and fled to Kansas where 
they refugeed during the War. 

First discovery of oil on Osage Reservation was on the Foster 
Blanket Lease, drilled in by Phoenix Oil Company, 1897; well 
location in SW% Sec. 34, T 27 N, R 12 EB. Big discovery of oil 
in Osage County came in 1920, at Burbank, all oil royalties 
to the enrolled Osage Indians. 

Bald Hill, prominent land mark, mentioned by Washington Irving. 
(See. 17, T 20 N, R 12 B). 


OTTAWA COUNTY 


He 


Old U. S. Military Trail about 1828 from Fort Leavenworth to 
Fort Gibson entered the Indian Territory near present Highway 
64 on State line and thence south; in use long after Civil War days. 
Seneca Agency site about 2 mi. W. of Oklahoma line and W. of 
Seneca, Mo.; agency location here in 1830’s to 1861. 

Wyandotte Boarding School, 1872, at Wyandotte (now Seneca 
Boarding School) ; one of early buildings still standing here. 
Crawford Seminary, Methodist school for Quapaw, 1834; site on 


Spring River, on Fort Leavenworth-Yort Smith Road, in vicinity 
of mouth of Five Mile Creek. 


Devil’s Promenade on Spring River (ledge of rock on river), and 
the Quapaw pow wow grounds a few hundred yards west where 
Quapaw Indians have held councils and pow wows for many years. 
Modoe Cemetery dating from 1874, with settlement of Modoc 
ce Pass here; location about 2144 mi. W. of Missouri-Okla- 
oma line. 


Old Peoria Schoolhouse, still standing from 1874: 1 
18, T 28 N, R 24 B. 5 peptic os 


Old Ottawa Cemetery, 1870’s, noted Ottawa leaders buried here ; 
site at Ottawa Baptist Church at Ottawa. 


St. Mary’s Mission (Catholic), 1898, founded among Quapaw 


Indians by Father William Ketcham; location 2 mi. B. of Quapaw 


and 1% mi. from old Lincolnyille station. 
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Pooler trading post and post office, 1882, and old Pooler Ferry 
on Grand (or Neosho) River, about 1 mi. S.W. of post office (east 
side of river in Sec. 3, T 27 N, R 23 EB.) 

Prairie City, present Ogeechee, post office and town on Atlantic 
and Pacific R. R., 1872; moved east 3 mi. and called Grand River, 
1876, now Wyandotte. 

First mining camp, 1891, at Peoria (lead and zinc); this had 
been site of Fourmile post office, 1882. 


PAWNEE COUNTY 
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Pawnee Agency established 1874, original agency building still 
standing and Pawnee Boarding School near, 1877; site about 2 
mi. E. of Pawnee. 

Bear’s Glen, site of Irving Camp, Oct. 15, 1832. Referred to by 
Washington Irving as “wild rocky dell” (SW% Sec. 20, T 20 N, 
R10 EB). 


PAYNE COUNTY 
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Twin Mounds outlaw battle, reported about 1869, fought between 
Texas cattlemen and cattle thieves; vicinity of Twin Mounds. 
(A monument has been erected near Twin Mounds, near Yale, to 
mark this site as that of the “Battle of Round Mountain,” Civil 
War battle 1861. See Tulsa County, ‘Battle of Round Mountain”). 
Battle at Ingalls, 1893, between Dalton-Doolin outlaws and U. S. 
marshals; site at Ingalls. 

“Last Boomer Town,” Oklahoma boomers led by William Couch 
made their last stand for settlement of Oklahoma country, on 
Jan. 26, 1885; site % mi. IE. of State Highway 40, about halfway 
between south edge of City of Stillwater and Stillwater Creek. 
Oklahoma A. & M. College, established 1890, at Stillwater; old 
buildings still found on present OSU campus. 

“Irving’s Castle,’ unusual rock formation visited Oct. 20, 1832, by 
Washington Irving. (SE% Sec. 5, T 18 N, R 4 B), location % mi. 
W. and 2 mi. S. of Ingalls. 


PITTSBURG COUNTY 
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First Coal Mine, McAlester, opened by Osage Coal and Mining Co., 
1871; location in western part of City of McAlester (Sec. 4, T 5 N, 
R 14 E.) 

Choctaw Courthouse, Tobucksy County; on old county court 
grounds, Choctaw Nation, 1850’s; last building still standing on 
west side of U. S. Highway 69, north edge of North McAlester. 
Perryville, established late 1830’s; noted trading point on old 
Texas Road; Civil War Battle of Perryville, July, 1863; location 
W. of U. S. Highway 69 and M. K. & T. R. R., 3 mi. 8. McAlester. 
(NE Sec. 34, T5 N, R 14 E.) 

Buffalo Station, stage station on Fort Smith-Boggy Depot Road; 
turnpike with tollgate privileges granted here to Wade N. Hampton, 
1867, by Choctaw Council; Hampton’s grave is near this site. 
(Sec. 7, T 3 N, R 17 BE.) 

Colbert’s Stage Stand and Inn, on Fort Smith-Boggy Depot Road 
1860’s (owned by “Brushy” Jim Colbert) ; one of first Government 
blacksmith shops established here for Chickasaws about 1838; 
location is about 8 mi. S8.E. of Pittsburg, % mi. W. of crossing on 
Brushy Creek (Sec. 7, T 2 N, R 15 E.), old graves in vicinity, 
south side of county road. 

Jones Academy, established 1892, Choctaw school for boys; school 
still in operation with original building standing; site about 
2 mi. N.E. of Hartshorne. 
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“White Chimney House” built about 1840's, probably in old 
Shawneetown settlement, part of building standing; site about 
2% mi. §.W. of Cabaniss (Sec. 8, T 5 N, R 12 BE.) and about 1 mi. 
8S. of U. S. Highway 270. 

Rock Creek Mountain Toll Gate, 1867, privilege of turnpike toll- 
gate granted Allen W. Carney, by Choctaw Council; located south 
of Canadian River on Texas Road, and west of later M. K, & T. 
R. R., 3 mi. N. of Ream Station. 

Blackburn’s Station, stage stand (1858) on Buttterfield Trail. 
(SE% Sec.5 T2N, R15 E). 


PONTOTOC COUNTY 


ak 


Osage Village, 1834, about 100 lodges here visited by Dragoon 
Expedition, Gen. Henry Leavenworth in command; site south of 
the Canadian River in vicinity of present Allen, on old Indian 
trail leading south later shown on early maps as “Texas Cattle 
Trail.” 


. Old Shawnee settlement in 1840’s. indicated by old graves located 


about 3% mi. E. of Francis (Sec. 26, T5 N, R 7 E.) 

Cochran’s Trading Store established during Civil War by Robert 
Cochran about 114% mi. S.W. of present Frisco and on S. side 
of Clear Boggy; Cochran’s store was moved at close of War 3 mi. 
E., and place named ‘Stonewall’ (or Old Stonewall). 


. Residence of Wm. Byrd (later Governor of the Chickasaw Nation) 


erected around 1878, recently razed at site of Old Stonewall which 
was about 3 mi. directly E. of Frisco. 

Byrd’s Mill, flour mill owned by Frank Byrd, established 1870's 
at head of Clear Boggy (big spring, present Ada water supply) 
shown on some early maps as “Franks’’; site about 12 mi. S. HE. of 
Ada, and about 514 mi. 8.W. of old Stonewall. 

“Chickasaw National Academy” established about 1866, about 1 mi. 
S. E. of old Stonewall, was outgrowth of Colbert Institute 
established 1854 at Perryville, Pittsburg Co. q. v., where it was 
operated until outbreak of Civil War under auspices of Methodist 
Church, South; this Chickasaw Academy was attended by boys 
and girls; at 2nd site buildings burned about 1880 (this school 
sometimes shown as Cochran’s Academy on old maps). 

Collins Institute established 1885 by Chickasaw Legislature, 
through work of Judson D. Collins, full blood Chickasaw member 
of Legislature who lived near old Stonewall; first was Manual 
Labor School for Chickasaw boys, and in few years became 
school for girls, in operation to 1905; location about 3 mi. S.W. of 
old Stonewall (Secs. 17 and 18, T 2 N, R 7 E), some old buildings 
standing recently. 


Old Stonewall was County Seat of Pontotoc County, Chickasaw 


Nation, from early 1870’s to 1907 (County organized in 1856 under 
Chickasaw Constitution). 


POTTAWATOMIE COUNTY 
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Jesse Chisholm trading post, 1848; established at Chisholm Spring 
2 mi. KH. of Asher (SE% Sec. 16, T 6 N, R 4 E.) 

Shawneetown (referred to as “Old Shawneetown”), trading 
post 1872, and post office, 1876; located south side of North 
Canadian River, about 1 mi. west of old Tecumseh cemetery, 
or 2 mi. S.W. of City of Shawnee. West Shawnee Cattle Trail 
near (Texas to north). 

Shawnee Mission Church, 1872, Friends Society (Quaker) 2 mi. § 
of City of Shawnee (Sec. 31, T10N, R4 E) ; building now owned 
by Pottawatomie County Historical Society. 
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Shawnee Boarding School, buildings erected by Government and 
opened 1876; buildings now seen (1958) as location of Shawnee 
Agency and Indian Sanitorium on State Highway 18, south of 
North Canadian River, about 1 mi. S. of City of Shawnee. 
Sacred Heart Mission, 1876, by order of St. Benedict, Roman 
Catholic Church; original boarding school building burned, and 
site occupied by large brick building, 1901 (recently razed) ; some 
of small original buildings on grounds (1 log and 1 stone) ; located 
6% mi. E., 1 mi. N. and 4% mi. W. of Asher (present Catholic 
Church seen on county road leading to old mission buildings 
west. Mission Site in NW% Sec. 18, T6N, R4 BE. 

Kickapoo Station, 1875, on Kickapoo Indian Reservation, about 
5 mi. W. of City of Shawnee; Kickapoo school erected here, and 
station abandoned, 1883; present Kickapoo settlement about 2 mi. 
N.E. McLoud. 

1st Seminole Agency, 1859, in vicinity of Trousdale; in Seminole 
Nation by Treaty 1856, east boundary of which was just east 
of 97th Meridian, north from mouth of Pond Creek, 3 mi. S.E. of 
Wanette. Seminole Council House of this period was 8 mi. 
W. of Seminole Agency (or Trousdale) on Council Creek. 

Keokuk Falls, 1890’s; now ghost town; main street was on Okla- 
homa Territory and Indian Territory boundary line, with saloons 
on west side—“wet territory”; site on N. side of North Canadian 
River, about 2 mi. east of bridge on State Highway 99. 
Washington Irving Expedition, 1832, camp for Nov. 1, 1832, near 
present Tecumseh. 


PUSHMATAHA COUNTY 


1 


Old Military Trail from Fort Smith via Horse Prairie to Fort 
Towson. (Crossed Kiamichi River at Rock Chimney Ferry, 
Choctaw Co. q. v.), marked out by Capt. John Stuart, 1832, with 
Jesse Chisholm and Robert Bean in party; this trail came over 
Winding Stair Mts., vicinity of Talihina, then W. and §&., crossing 
Jacks Fork Creek at the “Narrows,” about 4 mi. W. of Tuskahoma. 
“Nanih Waiya’ Council House, first capitol of Choctaw Nation, 
1838, (built by U. 8. Govt.—logs) ; site about 1% mi. N.W. of Tuska- 
homa, in Secs. 22 and 27, T 2 N, R 19 E. 

Tuskahoma Council House, last capitol of Choctaw Nation, com- 
pleted 1884: brick building standing at site, 2 mi. N. Tuskahoma 
in Sec. 14, T 2 N, R19 B. 

Grave of Jackson McCurtain, principal Chief Choctaw Nation 
(1880-84), located E. of Tuskahoma Council House, about 200 yards. 
Spring Station on old Fort Smith-Fort Towson Road, established 
by John Spring before Civil War: site in NW% Sec. 19, T 2 N, 
R 20 BE, about 1% mi. N. and EB. of Tuskahoma. 

The site of William Bryant’s grave, Principal Chief of Choctaw 
Nation—1870-74, is east side of Old Military Road and 200 or 
800 yards N. of Spring Station. 

Tuskahoma Academy for Choctaw girls, established by Choctaw 
Conncil 1892 and in operation until 1926; site about 3% mi. N.W. 
of Tuskahoma in NW% See. 16. T 2 N, R19 EB.) Residence on site 
of the school is of stone from the old Academy building. Lyceum 
postoffice here, 1896. 

St. Agnes Mission School for Choctaws, established at Antlers, 
1897 (Catholic), by Father William Ketcham. 

Antlers was home of Col. Victor M. Locke, Jr., Principal Chief 
Choctaw Nation (1911-16), and his grave is in cemetery here. 
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ROGER MILLS COUNTY 


ab. 


California Trail followed by emigrants in Gold Rush, 1849, Capt. 
R. B. Marcy and detachment of U. S. troops as escort; traces of 
trail can be seen about 1 mi. N.W. of Roll, in sight of Antelope 
Hills, on U. S. Highway 283. j 
Battle of the Washita, November, 1868, when Black Kettle’s 
Cheyenne Village on site was destroyed by Col. George Custer 
and U. S. troops; location of the village and_ battle site about 
2 mi. W. of Cheyenne, south side of Washita River (NW% Sec. 
Oe SON Hecae Wa) 

“Box T” Spring line camp of Cheyenne and Arapahoe Cattle 
Company, 1878; site and spring near center of Sec. 6, T 15 N, 
R 23 W. 

“Bar X” Headquarters, ranch line camp of Cheyenne and Arapahoe 
Cattle Company, 1878; site on Flying Creek, north side in Sec. 
8, T 17 N, R 21 W. This location was also known as “Flying V” 
Ranch headquarters about 1882-4. 


ROGERS COUNTY 


Mee | iad PSP be] 


Battle of Claremore Mound, 1817, between Cherokee and Osage: 
site at Claremore Mound about 1 mi. N. Sageeyah. 

Black Dog’s Town, Osage, 1830’s, 1% mi. E. of Claremore (SW% 
of NW% Sec. 10, T 21 N, R 16 E), important Osage village. 
Birthplace of Will Rogers, site 1 mi. N. and 3 mi. EB. of Oolagah; 
homeplace standing (NW44 NW%4% Sec. 19, T 23 N, R 16 E.) 

“Fort Spunky,” stage station on Vinita-Tulsa stage line, 1880's; 
location east of Spunky Creek, N.E. of Catoosa about 2 mi. on 
U. S. Highway 66. 


SEMINOLE COUNTY 


Ue 
2. 


Wewoka, capital of Seminole Nation 1868-1907; Seminole Council 
House of logs erected here 1878, replaced by later frame building. 
Spring Baptist Church, Seminole, location 1 mi. W. of Sasakwa; 
this Seminole Indian church now seen in good repair here (north 
side of State Highway 56), the church organization (begun in 
1850’s) located here about 1870, having moved from first site 
east of present Lexington; Chief John Jumper and Gov. John 
Brown of Seminole Nation, both pastors of this Church at different 
times. 


Mekasukey Academy for Seminole boys, established by Seminole 
Nation and opened in 1891; location (ruins of building seen) on 
N. side of State Highway 99, about 3 mi. S.W. of City of Seminole 
(SwW% Sec. 6, T8N, R5B). 


Emahaka Academy for Seminole girls, established by Seminole 


Nation and opened 1894: site E. side of State Highway 56, 
about 5 mi. S. of City of Wewoka. 


Grave of Gov. John Brown of Seminole Nation at site of residence, 


2 mi. W. of Sasakwa, N. side of State Highway 56. (NW% Sec. 34 
T6N, R7E). erat. se: 


SEQUOYAH COUNTY 


ale 


Dwight Mission, established among Cherokees in Indian Territory, 
1830: location about 8 mi. S.W. of Marble City (NW% Sec. 2, 
T 12 N, R 23 BH) old mission cemetery with graves dating back 
to early 1830’s on north side of mission grounds: property now 
owned by United Presbyterian Church Synod of Oklahoma, with 


many buildings of later day now used for assembly and conven- 
tion meetings. 


13. 


14. 


“15. 
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Talonteeskee, capitol of the Cherokees West, 1829-1839; site on 

N. side of Deep Creek to west of County road, about 2 mi. 

a oe oe and 44 mi. N. U. S. Highway 64 (NE% Sec. 16, T 12 N, 
). 


- Home of Chief John Jolly, Western Cherokee Chief and friend 


of Sam Houston, 1880-32; site near that of Tahlonteeskee (see 
above note) in NE% NE% Sec. 16, T 12 N, R 21 E. Chimney 
stones and vine covered tree now seen on site of Jolly’s house. 
Sequoyah’s Home—famous inventor of Cherokee alphabet—erected 
1830’s (log house now enclosed as historic shrine by State of 
Oklahoma): location about 10 mi. N.E. of Sallisaw in Sec. 15, 
pa Ne Reon EE 

Mackey’s Salt Works operated by Samuel Mackey, 1828, an im- 
portant industry here before Civil War: site inundated in Secs. 11 
and 14, T 13 N, R 21 BE, about 9 mi N.E. of Gore. 

Hlinois District Courthouse, Cherokee Nation, near James Mackey’s 
place on Military Road, 1848: site on FE side of Illinois River, 
about 2 mi. N. W. of present Blackgum Store (NW% Sec. 6, 
WU ASIN CR: 22) 355) 

Childers Station on Muskogee-Fort Smith Road, 1870’s: located 
about % mi. S. of Sallisaw City cemetery where original log 
house stands today (SW% Sec. 9, T 11 N, R 24 B). 

Lees Creek Mission, provided for by Cherokee National Council, 
1848, and opened early 1850’s by A. B. C. F. M.: site about 2 mi. 
S.E. of present Nicut. (NEY SW Sec. 27, T 13 N RB 26 E.) 
Pierce’s Chapel, Methodist, 1882, located about 1% mi. S.E. of 
Muldrow cemetery: building moved to Cottonwood and is stand- 
ing today as oldest church building in County. 

Keetoowah Society, Cherokee organization (1859) still holds 
annual ceremonals about 6 mi. N. of Vian, in summer. 

Earliest public school in County was established by Cherokee 
National Council. 1848, south of present Vian (in Illinois District, 
Cherokee Nation). 

Nicksville nost offiee established 1828, by John Nicks, on site 
of present Dwight Mission (this region then in Crawford County, 
Ark. Terr.) 

Sequoyah District, Cherokee Nation, log eourthouse early 1830's 
near juncture of Black Fox Fork and Skin Bayou, and about 
% mi. S. were renorted the trees used for hanging condemned 
persons: new courthouse of Seouovah District by Act of Cherokee 
Council, 1833, built about 214 mi. S. of first site: this new building 
was two-storv frame. and this was sold in 1902 and material 
used in building Bantist Chnrch at Maple. (2nd site in SW% 
SEY Sec. 27, T 12 N. R 25 EF.) 

Salt spring granted Sennovah by Treaty of 1828. and salt works 
first onerated by him is 14% mi. W. of Nient. (Sec. 19. T 12 N. 
R 26 F.) Spring can be seen nartially walled up at foot of hill 
ahout 100 vards. south of Salt Branch. 

Bean’s salt works onerated by Richard and Mark Bean, 1817, 
and noted by Col. Mathew Arbuekle and Cantain Bonneville, 
Signs of the old salt works are visible (SE%, Sec. 21. T 13 N, 
R 21 EF) shout five miles N. of Gore on highwav to Tenkiller Take, 
or about 1 mi. above where Salt Creek empties into Tllinois River. 


STEPHENS COUNTY 


ale 


2: 


Fitznatrick’s Store established hy Theodore Fitznatrick in 1887. 
the first settlement in vieinitv of Dunean: site 2 mi. NB. of 
east edge of Dineen. (Store Jater awned hy Wm. Dnoean). 

Crassing of old military trail to west in vicinity of 2 mi. N. of 
“Comanche on U: 8. Highway 81: trail followed by Dragoon Prx- 
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pedition, 1834, to North Fork of Red River; and by Capt. R. B. 
Marcy’s expedition, 1853, in search of source of Red River. 

3. Old Rock Crossing on Beaver Creek, about 10 mi. S.W. of 
Comanche, on old road to Warren’s Post on Red River, 1840's, 
and later to points in “Big Pasture” before opening of that 
region (Cotton, Tillman counties, etc.) 

4. Addington Ranch (1870’s) area, N.E. part of County, crossing 
over into Tussy area in Carter County; Addington Ranch had 
first barbed wire line fence in Stephens County. (Ranch was 12 
mi. square.) 

5. “Indian Territory School” (1890) on Chisholm Trail; site about 
1% mi. N.E. Duncan (NE% Sec. 27, T1N, R7 W). 

6. Five Marlow brothers, ranchers in Chisholm Trail days (1870's), 
lived on immediate site of City of Marlow. 

7. Branch of the Dona Ana Road between Ft. Arbuckle and Ft. 
Belknap (Texas), traveled and marked in 1852 by Capt. R. B. 
Marcy, crossed the S.E. corner of County, N. and W. of Loco. 


TEXAS COUNTY 


1. Boss Neff Ranch, 1889, about 1% mi. N. of old Hardesty. 

2. Old Hardesty, Cimarron Territory, 1st post office 1887; the old 
Hardesty burial ground is on the Neff Ranch property, about 14% 
mi. N. of this early town. Dick Quinn established Hardesty Herald 
here, 1890. 

8. Optima, Cimarron Territory, founded by “squatters” in spring 
of 1886, and first post office established Sept. 1886; well known 
in history of region. 

4. Shade’s Well noted watering place for R. R. shipment of cattle 
on Rock Island at end of track at old Tyrone, 1888; site is on old 
Tascoso Trail through old Beaver County (Cimarron Territory) 
over which herds of cattle driven from S.W. for shipment. 

5. “Wild Horse Lake Tragedy” (“‘Haymeadow Massacre”) in July, 
1888, stemming out of Stephens County (Kansas) county seat 
war; some from the warring factions with desperadoes involved, 
went over into No-Man’s-Land; Sheriff John Cross’s posse 
fired on and 4 killed by Robinson’s (desperado) party; site of 
massacre about 12 mi. W. of Hooker at “Wild Horse Lake” 
(present Dry Lake area). 


TILLMAN COUNTY 


1. First encampment of Maj. Earl Van Dorn’s Expedition vs. 
Comanches N. of Red River, 1858 (place sometimes referred to as 
1st site of “Camp Radziminski”) ; site N. E. of Tipton (7 mi.) 
and on south side of Otter Creek near spring near the military 
road crossing of the Creek (NW% Sec. 14, T 1N, R18 W). 

2. Otter Creek Camp, Fourth Cavalry, out of Fort Sill, visited by Col. 
R. M. McKenzie, 1871, at crossing on Otter Creek and on south 
side, approximately where Van Dorn Expedition of 1858 had camped 
(See above note No. 1). 

8. Camp Augur, U. §. Army patrol camp on Red River, 1870's, 
named for Gen. C. ©. Augur; site about 5 mi. S.W. Grandfield 
SEY Sec. 31,T 4S, R14 W). 


TULSA COUNTY 


1. Battle of Chustolasah (“Caving Banks,”) Dec. 9, 1861, Col. D. H. 
Cooper’s Confederate Indian forces and Col. James McIntosh’s Ark. 
forces in battle vs. Opothlevahola’s northern Creek and Seminole 
bands; site about 31% mi. S.B. of Sperry, on Bird Creek. 

2. Tulsey Town, Creek Nation, tribal town settled before Civil War: 
site south edge of City of Tulsa (NW% Sec. 18, T 19 N, R 18 B). 


10. 


ne 
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Battle of Round Mountain, 1st battle in Civil War, Col. D. H. 
Cooper’s forces vs. Opothleyahola’s northern Creek and Seminole 
bands, Nov. 19, 1861; site given by Indian descendants and some 
historians as “Round Mountain’ (BEkvn-hv‘lwuce) south of 
Cimarron River, near Keystone (Sec. 33, T 19 N, R 10 B). See 
Payne County “Twin Mounds.” 

Washington Irving Camp, Oct. 12, 1832, N. of Bixby, on old U. S. 
Highway 64, E. side of Arkansas River, in vicinity of new bridge 
N. of Bixby; Irving’s camp on Oct. 18, 1832, on present Jill Creek 
on State Highway 51, within 1 mi. radius of end of pavement at 
the river’s edge. 

“Old U. 8S. Crossing” on Arkansas River, about 14% mi. above 
mouth of the Cimarron River; Irving’s party crossed river here in 
1832; crossing well known at opening of the “Cherokee Strip” 
in 1893 (NW% Sec. 29, T 20 N, R10 EB). 

“Camp Arbuckle,” 1834, temporary military camp established 
by Maj. George Birch, out of Fort Gibson under command of Gen. 
Mathew Arbuckle; (SW% Sec. 2, T 19 N, R 10 E), site about 
3 mi. E. of Keystone and N. of Arkansas River. 

Wealaka Mission, 1881, Presbyterian; site (old footings can be 
seen) about 2 mi. N.W. of Leonard (SW% Sec. 21,T 17 N, R 14 E.) 
Grave of Principal Chief Pleasant Porter, Creek Nation (1899- 
1907) in family burial plot, about 2 mi. N.E. of old Wealaka 
Mission site (NE%4 Sec. 21,T 17 N, R14 E). Chief Porter’s home 
site is at Leonard. 

Hillside Mission, Friends Society, 1882; site east of State Highway 
11, about % mi., and short distance west of present Hillside 
Church; old footings of buildings can be seen (NW% Sec. 1, T 22 N, 
R 12 E.) 3 mi. N. of Skiatook. 

Old Courthouse, Cooweescoowee District, Cherokee Nation, in use 
after period of Civil War; site about 1% mi. E. of Hillside 
Mission. 

Grave of Principal Chief William Rogers, last elected chief of 
the Cherokee Nation (1903-1917), located with handsome mounment 
in cemetery across the road south of Hillside Mission Church 
(Sec. 1, T 22 N, R 12 E). Chief Roger’s home site about 2 mi. 
S.W. of Hillside Mission and north of Skiatook. 

First Oil Well, Tulsa County, at Red Fork, 1901, location N. side 
of Red Fork City limits, on U. S. Highway 66. 


WAGONER COUNTY 


ub. 


Ebenezer Baptist Church, a Creek mission, established 1832, 
first Baptist church organization in Oklahoma; site 8S. E. of present 
village of Tullahassee about 2 mi. 

Western Creek Agency, 1828-33, and Chouteau’s Trading Post: 
site near Falls of Verdigris, BH. of river at Okay. 

Tullahassee Mission, established in Creek Nation, by Presbyterian 
Foreign Board, 1848, and opened in 1850: Rev. W. S. Robertson, 
Superintendent; site N. E. of village of Tullahassee, and in NE% 
Sec. 27, T 16 N, R18 E. 

Koweta Mission established under authority of Creek Council, 
by Rev. R. M. Loughridge of Presbyterian Mission Board, 1841, 
and school] opened 1842: site where one old building from mission 
davs is standing on State Highway 51, north side shout 1 mi. BP. 
of present Coweta. (NW% Sec. 18. T 17 N, R 16 F). 

Home of Chief Roley McIntosh, 1829. at Coweta (Town), served 
as leading Chief of Creek Nation to 1859. 

“Wigwam Neosho.” Sam Houston’s home and trading post. 1830: 
site about 2 mi. S.B. of village of Okay. 


Osage Agency, 1832. west of Falls of Verdigris River. 
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8 Old Creek Agency, 1835-1853, just east of old Marshall Town, 
and west of Verdigris River. 


WASHINGTON COUNTY 


1. “Delaware Big House” where Delaware tribal ceremonials were 
held, built about 1867; site about 2 mi. W. of Copan, on W. side 
of Little Caney River, in almost center of Sec. 18, T 18 N, Rls 

2 Bartlesville named for Col. Jacob H. Bartles who established 
trading post at Silver Lake (1873), and other posts at Turkey 
Creek and Caney Creek (1875). Grist mill established at Caney 
Creek by Nelson F. Carr about 1873. (The wife of Col. Bartles 
was Nannie, daughter of Chief Charles Journeycake of Delaware 
tribe, and they were the parents of the late Joseph A. Bartles 
of Dewey.) 

3. First commercial, pay producing oil well in Oklahoma was the 
“Nellie Johnstone No. 1” located and marked in Johnstone Park 
at Bartlesville; well completed by Cudahy Oil Co. in April, 1897. 
(Well on original allotment of Nellie Johnstone Cannon, great- 
granddaughter of Chief Charles Journeycake of the Delaware 
tribe. ) 


WASHITA COUNTY 


1. Colony, oldest town in County, established by John H. Seger who 
built his home here in 1883. 

Seger Mission School, about 114 mi. 8S. of Colony, established in 1897. 
Cordell Academy, established in 1906 under auspices of Dutch 
Reformed Chureh in Cordell (site E. of City Park). 


WOODS COUNTY 


1. Captain Nathan Boone’s Expedition ont of Fort Gibson to Western 
Plains, encamped about 3 mi. N. and W. of present town of Freedom, 
on July 1-2, 1848. (Nathan Boone was youngest son of Daniel 
Boone.) 


WOODWARD COUNTY 


1. Camp Supply established in November, 1868, by Gen. Alfred 
Sully, with 5 companies of Third Infantry; supply base for Col. 
George Custer’s Seventh Cavalry troops; Gen. Philip Sheridan 
received Custer and his returning troops here after Battle of 
Washita (1868 Black Kettle’s Cheyenne village destruction) ; 
site of old post where an original stockade building stands is in 
Sec. 9, T 24 N, R 22 W. 

2. Home of Temple Houston located at 1400 W. Texas St., Woodward. 
He was noted attorney in Western Oklahoma and son of Gen. 
Sam Houston. His unmarked grave and graves of members of 
his family are in a cemetery at Woodward. 


ww 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


RESTORATION OF THE OLD GARLAND PLANTATION CEMETERY 


The Oklahoma Historic Sites Committee in the Historical 
Society, Dr. James D. Morrison, Chairman, has completed one 
of its major projects this summer, in the restoration of the old 
Garland family burial plot on a tract of more than there acres, 
deeded to the Oklahoma Historical Society a number of years 
ago. The plot has been cleared of heavy timber and tangled 
underbrush, the handsome marble shafts have been cleaned, 
straightened and steadied, the iron fence surrounding the 
plot mended, set up and painted and an easement road graveled 
by the County Commissioners, leading from the section line 
road to the plot. Following a report on the condition of this 
historic site to the Committee, by the Editor after her field 
trip to Southeastern Oklahoma in November, 1957, this project 
was on the Committee’s agenda. Mr. D. A. Moore, a resident of 
McCurtain County interested in preservation of the old ceme- 
tery, living near Tom, gave his assistance to Mr. Wm. Dale, 
of the Historical Society staff, who supervised the restoration 
of cemetery plot this past summer. This historic place is now 
accessible to visitors driving through Southeastern Oklahoma. 


The Garland cemetery site in McCurtain County, in SW 
NE NW of See. 28; T. 9 S., R. 27 E., is on the old pre-Civil 
War plantation tract which originally included hundreds of 
acres of farm lands belonging to Samuel Garland, Principal 
Chief of the Choctaw Nation, 1862-1864. The burial plot is 
about three and a half miles northeast of Tom, in McCurtain 
County, and less than a mile west of the Arkansas line. A 
handsome white marble shaft eighteen feet high marks Samuel 
Garland’s grave and bears this inscription: 


Ex-Governor of the Indian Nation: 
Samuel Garland, born Dee. 1803, died March 20, 1870. 


The soul of origin divine 

God’s glorious image freed of clay 

In heaven’s eternal sphere shall shine 
Forevermore. 


Samuel Garland was the grandson of Major James Garland, 
a Scot, who settled among the Choctaws in Mississippi before 
the American Revolution and married a full blood Choctaw 
Indian woman. Their son, John Garland, one-half Choctaw 
and father of Samuel, owned the site of Garlandville, the oldest 
town in Jasper County, Mississippi. Samuel Garland attended 
the Choctaw Academy in Kentucky, and afterward made his 
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home in Noxubbee County, Mississippi, when this was still 
Choctaw country. He married Mary Pitchlynn, the daughter 
of Major John Pitchlynn, a Scot and officer in the British 
Army, and his second wife, Sophia Folsom, one-half Choctaw 
and a daughter of Ebenezer Folsom who had also settled among 
the Choctaws before the American Revolution. Mary Pitch- 
lynn Garland was a younger sister of Peter P. Pitchlynn, Prin- 
cipal Chief of the Choctaw Nation, 1864-1866. A handsome 
marble shaft at her grave in the old Garland plot states: 
‘‘Mary P., Wife of Samuel Garland, Born Oct. 14, 1811, Died 
March 31, 1886.’’ 


Another marble tombstone in the old cemetery plot bears 
this inscription: ‘‘In Memory of Sophia, wife of Major John 
Pitchlynn, Born Dec. 27, 1778, Died Dec. 18, 1871. Our dear 
Mother’s grave.’’ The birthdate of Sophia Folsom Pitehlynn 
on this gravestone is the earliest date carved on any burial 
marker in Oklahoma. Sophia Pitchlynn came west to the 
Indian Territory after the death of her husband, Major John 
Pitchlynn, and made her home with the Garlands, living to 
the ripe age of ninety-eight years. 


The earliest graves marked in the Garland Cemetery are 
those of children: Cordelia E. Garland, Born Jan. 29, 1837, 
Died Sept. 30, 1844; Laura A. Garland, Born Oct. 27, 1838, 
Died Nov. 18, 1839; Peter P. Garland, Born Oct. 17, 1840, 
Died Sept. 7, 1844. 


A number of other gravestones bear names noted in history. 
One of these is that of ‘‘David Crockett, husband of Cynthia 
Ellen Garland, Born Sept. 18, 1860, Died Jan. 28, 1899.’’ 
Some of the old-timers in the community around the Garland 
cemetery have stated that this David Crockett was the grand- 
son, (or possibly the grand-nephew) of the David Crockett of 
the Alamo fame. 


Chief Samuel Garland’s handsome residence on his planta- 
tion was at the site of Janis (post office established 1894, now 
a ghost town) where he owned a store and cotton gin on the 
old road to Doaksville, from about the time of the Civil War 
(residence site in McCurtain County, NE NW SW of See. 
2077 TA Dns; Woot) 


—The Editor 
Tur CAREER AND Lire or A COMMANDER AT Oxp Forr Siu 


Some early American military history is emphasized in 
the the June number, 1958, of American Heritage (Vol. XI, 
No. 4) with its handsome illustrations and altogether readable 
narratives. Here, ‘‘Border Warrior’’ by Edward 8. Wallace 
gives the career and life of Brig. Gen. Ranald Slidell Mackenzie 
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who saw active service as Colonel commanding 4th Cavalry 
troops during the Indian wars of the 1870’s and was one-time 
Commandant at old Fort Sill. Mr. Wallace points out that. 
Mackenzie fought more Indian battles and never suffered 
defeat in comparison to his contemporary, Colonel Custer of 
the 7th Cavalry. The title of his story has this added com- 
ment: ‘‘Spare, frail, and plagued by old wounds, Ranald 
Mackenzie was still ‘the finest Indian-fighting cavalryman of 
them all.’ ’’ The Colonel had a remarkable part in the military 
history of Southwestern Oklahoma though he has remained 
unpublicized in the annals of the Great Plains. It was from 
the Otter Creek Camp in what is now Tillman County that 
Colonel Mackenzie set-out with his 4th Cavalry troops in 1871, 
on the hard campaigns that brought about the final surrender 
of the Plains Indians at Fort Sill. His stay at the Otter Creek 
Camp makes this spot the more significant as an historic site 
in Southwestern Oklahoma. The Camp had been established 
as one of the largest outposts of Fort Sill, and was occupied 
by troops for a number of years, on the south side of the old 
Radziminski Crossing on Otter Creek in the vicinity of a big 
spring where Major Earl Van Dorn’s first Camp Radziminski 
had been temporarily located in i858. Many relics of the 
military in Colonel Mackenzie’s time and probably some of an 
earlier day have been found on this outstanding historic site 
listed in the Oklahoma Historic Site Survey elsewhere in this 
number of The Chronicles. (M.H.W) 


Stories oF Historic SITES AND A HISTORY IN THE ADA REGION 


Oklahoma Historical, an attractive booklet recently pub- 
lished in Ada, is a collection of feature articles on the official 
Historical Markers in the surrounding region, erected under the 
auspices of the Oklahoma Historical Society and the State 
Highway Commission. These features by William D. Little, 
Jr., of The Ada Evening News tell the stories of the twelve 
historic sites marked by the official markers on the highways 
in this daily paper’s 4,000 square mile circulation area in 
Southern Oklahoma. The writer has made a real contribution 
to local history in Oklahoma Historical which is profusely illus- 
trated by many unpublished scenes and old photographs and 
a map showing the locations of the twelve historic sites in the 
Ada region. 


Another publication out of Pontotoc County is The Karly 
History of Ada by J. Hugh Biles, produced under the auspices 
of the Oklahoma State Bank of Ada in commemoration of its 
fiftieth anniversary in 1954. Mr. Biles is advertising manager 
of The Ada Evening News, and is well known in the journalistic 
field in Oklahoma. He has had a prominent part in the 
growth of Ada, much of the material in his book having come 
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from his own recollections as well as from files of old news- 
papers, reminscences of pioneers and official records. The 
author has said that he made it his aim to present an authentic 
account of the mode of pioneer life and the vigor with which 
Ada’s first citizens attacked their problems during the found- 
ing years. The format of this book of 160 pages is neat and 
attractive with upwards of 150 illustrations from rare old 
photographs. The book is factual, beginning with an account 
of the first settlers, the Daggs brothers from Texas in 1890, 
yet it is good narrative from start to finish, which places it 
among the best of city histories in Oklahoma. 
—M.H.W. 


Notes on SaDpLE Mountain Mission CHURCH AND 
Miss ISABEL CRAWFORD, MISSIONARY 


More notes on the Saddle Mountain Mission Church in 
Kiowa County and on the beloved missionary, Miss Isabel 
Crawford who began her work among the Kiowas in 1893, 
under the auspices of the Women’s American Baptist Home 
Mission Society, were given the Editor by Mr. and Mrs. Tully 
Morrison active members of the Saddle Mountain Church 
today, who visited the Oklahoma Historical Society recently. 
The story of Saddle Mountain Mission and Miss Crawford are 
told by Hugh D. Corwin in The Chronicles of Oklahoma for 
summer, 1958 (Vol. XXXVI, No. 2), based largely on Miss 
Crawford’s book The Kiowa (New York, 1915) and on her 
diary, scrapbook and many of her letters. On her last visit 
to Saddle Mountain Mission Church a few years ago, she placed 
this whole collection of historical material in the safe keep- 
ing of Mr. Tully Morrison who serves as Librarian of the 
Church and has these papers. Miss Crawford now in her 94th 
year and nearly blind lives with her nieces, the Misses Cline, 
at 26 Nelles Boulevard, Grimsby, Ontario, Canada. She has 
expressed the wish to be buried in the Saddle Mountain Mission 
cemetery when she dies. 


Miss Crawford has been dearly loved by all the Indians 
in the Saddle Mountain mission field for her warm heartedness 
and deep interest in their lives. She was naturally a gay and 
happy person as a young woman, but was strict in seeing that 
the Indian members carried out the laws of the church. Many 
an Indian couple who had lived together as man and wife 
for years under the Indian customs observed their first marriage 
ceremony under the new laws when they became members of 
Saddle Mountain Church. Men who had more than one wife 
under the old tribal customs had to chose which one of his 
wives he wished to keep. Miss Crawford also taught that thrift 
and energy were necessary in keeping a home and making a 
living. It was she who suggested a way of raising funds to 
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build the church house, by selling handmade quilts. For years, 

the Indian woman worked at making quilts, and even the In- 
dian men eagerly worked at the project of piecing quilts until 

at last they had saved up the necessary money for the cherished 

dream of a church of their own. It stands today still a sturdy 
building with a steeple and stained glass windows, well kept by 
the congregation. 


- There are six of the sixty-four charter members of the 
Saddle Mountain Church living today, their names listed in 
Mr. Corwin’s article (p. 130, The Chronicles for summer, 1958). 
Among the list of the charter members, appears the name of 
Ba-ah-tate, the daughter of Satanta (Set-t’ainte or ‘‘ White 
Bear’’), the noted Kiowa who was taken prisoner of war in 
the last Indian wars around Fort Sill. Ba-ah-tate became the 

wife of Longhorn under the Indian customs, and they observed 
their first marriage ceremony under the church laws when 
they became members in Saddle Mountain Mission. Their 
daughter, Helen Longhorn, married Carl Reid (Sioux) in the 
Saddle Mountain Church in 1906, and they are members of this 
ehurch to this day, having celebrated their golden wedding 
anniversary two years ago. Their daughter is Mrs. Tully 
Morrison who carries on the family traditions as a member of 
the Saddle Mountain church, granddaughter of Ba-ah-tate 
Longhorn and great-granddaughter of Satanta or ‘‘ White 
Bear.’’ 


Mr. and Mrs. Tully Morrison make their home on their 
farm and well stocked cattle ranch south of Mountain View, 
in Kiowa County, and are active in church, civic and farm life 
in the County. Mr. Morrison (Creek) has been active in the 
promotion of the American Indian Exposition at Anadarko in 
past years, and is the Secretary of the National Hall of Fame 
for Famous American Indians with its headquarters at Ana- 
darko. Mr. and Mrs. Morrison were chosen as the Farm Family 
of the Year from Kiowa County in 1958, in the statewide con- 
test under the Extension Division of the Agricultura] Depart- 
ment recently. 


Miss Isabel Crawford though living far away in Canada 
has kept up her interest in the charter members of the Saddle 
Mountain Church and their descendants through the years. 
The lives and the attainments of the Indians in this mission 
community, and even the sturdy Saddle Mountain Church 
itself may be counted as living symbols of a missionary’s love 
and devoted work begun on the Kiowa-Comanche Reservation 


over sixty years ago. 
—The Editor 
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First SEMINAR ON AMERICAN INDIAN LIFE SPONSORED 
BY THE AMERICAN INDIAN HALL OF FAME AT ANADARKO 


A Seminar on American Indian life, organized and planned 
through the interest of Mrs. Logan Billingsly and Mr. Billingsly, 
under the sponsorship of the National Hall of Fame for Famous 
American Indians carried on its panel discussions with great 
success and was enthusiastically received by those attending its 
first meetings at Anadarko, during the American Indian Expo- 
sition on August 19, 20, 21, 1958. The Seminar was held in 
an historic place, the large waiting room of the Rock Island 
Railroad station; this railroad having discontinued its pas- 
sengers service at Anadarko a few years ago, Rock Island 
officials generously co-operated by loaning the well kept and 
commodious waiting room as a meeting place. 


The first of the morning meetings beginning on Tuesday, 
with Miss Muriel H. Wright, presiding, had for its subject the 
‘American Indian Family Unit’’ highlighting the role of the 
first American homemaker, the American Indian woman, and 
the production of food, clothing and shelter. Brief talks were 
added to the panel discussion, given by native authorities in this 
part of Oklahoma. Judge Ross Hume, Caddo County historian, 
opened the program by a review of the history of the Wichita- 
Caddo Reservation in this region. Mr. Tully Morrison (Creek), 
secretary of the American Indian Hall of Fame and well known 
cattle man of Kiowa County, spoke of the difficulties in Indian 
life of the vital changes from the old tribal customs and foods 
to modern ways and foods. Interesting observations were made 
on clothing, by Mrs. Martha Thomas (Kiowa) maker of fine 
bead work, and by Mrs. Mary Inkinish (Cheyenne) noted 
throughout the country as a maker of fine, beaded moccasins. 
Mr. George Bates (Wichita), authority on the construction 
of the Wichita grass thatched house, told how the Indian men 
cut big cedar logs for the supporting posts and poles for the 
framework, and how the Indian women helped in gathering 
and drying bundles of grass for the thatching of such a dwell- 
ing. Mr. Bates also mentioned some of the methods and ways 
of the Wichitas in making various corn dishes. 


The second meeting of the Seminar, with Mr. Irvin Peith- 
mann of the University of Southern Illinois presiding, had for 
its panel subject, ‘‘American Indian Art,’’ with discussions 
and displays on aboriginal, historical and contemporary art, 
some of the displays furnished by the Museum of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society. Leaders on the panel were Mrs. Susie Peters 
well known founder of the Kiowa Indian school of art, whe 
recounted some of her experiences in developing the talents 
of the first five, famous Kiowa artists; and Mr. Acee Blue 
Eagle (Pawnee), outstanding American Indian artist of the 
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Art Department in Oklahoma State College of Technology at 
Okmulgee, who gave interesting comments on Indian art and 
humor. The aged Mrs. Enoch Smokey (Kiowa) gave some of 
her life experiences and told the story through an interpreter 
of her rescue as a small child, by a daring Kiowa woman on 
horseback during the battle of Palo Duro Canyon (1874 in 
Texas) between Kiowa-Comanche forces and Fourth Cavalry 
troops from Fort Sill, under the command of Colonel R. S. 
Mackenzie. 


Another very interesting talk was given by Mr. Cecil 
Horse (Kiowa), minister in the Methodist Mission Conference 
and brother of the late Monroe Tsatoke, celebrated Kiowa artist, 
both being sons of Hunting Horse, noted U. 8S. Army scout. 
Mr. Cecil Horse told of some sources of symbolism in tradi- 
tional Indian art, and recounted old Kiowa customs in the tribe 
before 1870. 


The panel discussion of the third meeting was on ‘‘The 
Seminole Tribe,’’ with reviews on the origin and the history of 
the Seminoles under Spanish rule and on the removal to the 
Indian Territory. Dr. Edwin McReynolds, of the Oklahoma 
University History Department and author of the historical 
volume The Seminoles (University of Oklahoma Press, 1957) 
took part in the panel, as well as Mr. Irving Peithman who 
has recently published a brochure ‘‘The Unconquered Sem- 
inoles’’ which gives a brief review of the past and present day 
life of the members of the tribe that have remained in Florida. 


The 1958 honors accorded the Seminole war chief, Osceola, 
in the American Indian Hall of Fame afforded special emphasis 
in this third meeting of the Seminar with discussion and study 
of military tactics of many well known Indians in history, 
Sitting Bull, Chief Joseph, and others. Colonel George H. 
Shirk, President of the Oklahoma Historical Society, led this 
discussion on Indian military tactics holding that the warrior 
group manoeuvres were superior to the individual Indian’s 
action and ability as a soldier. Mr. Gillett Griswold, Director 
of the U. S. Artillery and Missile Center Museum at Fort Sill, 
gave observations on the subject, pointing out individual In- 
dian warriors in history noted for their talent as military 
leaders. Others present for this panel discussion included Mr. 
Joe McBride, President of the Board of Regents of the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma; Senator Don Baldwin, President pro-tempore 
of the Oklahoma State Senate; and Mr. Logan Billingsly, Ex- 
ecutive Director of the American Indian Hal] of Fame. 
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DEDICATION OF MEMORIAL STATUES IN THE AMERICAN INDIAN 
Hau or FAME at ANADARKO, 1958 


An assembly at the grounds of the National Hall of Fame 
for Famous American Indians, on the east side of Anadarko, 
was an historical event in Oklahoma, held on Monday, August 
18, 1958, when a program of ceremonies was given in the dedi- 
cation of bronze busts of two noted American Indians, which 
were placed in the Hall of Fame landscaped area. The Ameri- 
ean Indians honored were Allen Wright (1826-85), Principal 
Chief of the Choctaw Nation, and Osceola (1804-38), a war 
chief of the Seminoles in Florida during the Great Seminole 
War. The two bronzes had been previously unveiled! else- 
where: That of Allen Wright had been unveiled with impres- 
sive ceremony in the Rotunda of the Oklahoma State Capitol 
on November 15, 1957; that of Osceola, in colorful ceremony 
at the Dania Seminole Reservation in Florida on July 18, 1958. 


The unveiling of the Osceola bust had taken place under 
the big council tree on the Dania Reservation where more than 
400 Florida Seminoles had gathered in colorful native costumes 
for the occasion. The bust of Osceola was made by sculptress 
Madeleine Parks of New York, who had done the modeling from 
a death mask of Osceola, recently discovered by her in the 
stored collections of the Smithsonian Institution in Washington, 
D. C. The program on the occasion of the unveiling included 
speeches made by Florida state and U.S. Indian Office officials, 
highlighted by the principal address given by Honorable N. ‘B. 
Johnson, Justice of the Oklahoma Supreme Court and Presi- 
dent of the National Hall of Fame for Famous American 
Indians. Before the Osceola bust was brought to Oklahoma this 
summer, it was placed on special exhibit after the Dania Reser- 
vation program in the beautiful Stephen Foster Memorial 
building at White Springs, Florida, where it attracted wide 
attention of visitors from over the United States. The unveil- 
ing of the bust during the program had been done by Billy 
Bowlegs III, patriarch of the Florida Seminoles, along with 
Billy Osceola, Chief, and Charley Cypress, counselor. 


The dedication ceremonies at Anadarko were opened by 
Mr. Paul Stonun, Member of the Oklahoma State Planning and 
Resources Board, in the introduction of Justice N. B. Johnson, 
State Supreme Court, who as President presided over the meet: 
ing. The invocation and the benediction were given by the 
Reverend Dick Smith, pastor of the Rock Branch Baptist 
Church, and the robed choir of this early day mission among 
the Wichita and Caddo north of Anadarko, sang a number of 


1The unveiling ceremonies for the Allen Wright bust are recounted in 
“Dedication Ceremonies of Bronze Portraiture in the Indian Hall of Fame, 
1957,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXXV, No. 4. (Winter, 1957-58). 
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old hymns and other songs. A greeting from the State of Okla- 
homa by Governor Raymond Gary was delivered; an address 
of welcome was given by Floyd Maytubby, Governor of the 
Chickasaw Nation and Vice President of the American Indian 
Hall of Fame, and a response made by Mr. Logan Billingsly, 
Executive Director of the Hall of Fame, followed by greetings 
from the American Indian Exposition by Robert Goombi, Presi- 
dent. Distinguished guests introduced by Justice Johnson 
included General William S. Key, past President of the Okla- 
homa Historical Society and Mrs. Key, a daughter of the late 
Alice B. Davis, Chief of the Seminole Nation in Oklahoma; 
Honorable Don Baldwin, President pro-tempore of the Okla- 
homa State Senate; Mr. Joe McBride, President of the Board 
of Regents for the University of Oklahoma, and Mrs. McBride; 
Mrs. Madeleine Parks, sculptress of the Osceola memorial bust; 
Mr. Kenneth Campbell, sculptor of the Allen Wright memorial 
bust; Mrs. Mary Wright Wallace, a daughter of Principal Chief 
Allen Wright, and her son, Mr. Robert Wallace, along with 
Mrs. Harriet Wright O’Leary, another granddaughter of the 
Chief, with her three sons, Charles, James and John O’Leary ; 
Mr. Charles Grounds, an attorney of the Seminoles in Okla- 
homa, and Mr. Phillip Walker, Chairman of the Seminole 
Council in Oklahoma, besides the Reverend Billy Osceola, Chief, 
and members of the Seminole Council from Florida. 


The Allen Wright dedication service was opened by the 
introduction of Miss Muriel H. Wright, historian and editor of 
the Oklahoma Historical Society, by Senator Don Baldwin. 
Miss Wright introduced her uncle, Mr. J. B. Wright, the only 
living son of Allen Wright, who gave the dedicatory address 
on the Memorial to his father. This address was followed by a 
Choctaw ceremony, in which earth from the birthplace of Allen 
Wright in Mississippi was placed at the base of the memorial 
pedestal and bust by John Pushmataha O’Leary, great-grandson 
of the Chief. 


The Osceola dedication service was opened with the intro- 
duction of Dr. Delyte Morris, President of the Southern Illinois 
University, by Mr. Irvin M. Peithmann, Curator of Archeology 
of the same University. The First Annual Award by the Na- 
tional American Indian Hall of Fame, a bronze engraved 
plaque, was presented to Dr. Delyte Morris in behalf of the 
University of Illinois for its historical research and promotion 
of the Osceola memorial among the Florida Seminoles recently. 


The dedicatory address on Osceola was delivered by Dr. 
Alton Morris, of the University of Florida and chairman of 
the Osceola Memorial Committee. A Seminole ceremony fol- 
lowed when earth from Osceola’s Florida homeland was placed 
at the base of memorial pedestal and bust by Chief Billy 
Osceola. The dedication services closed with remarks on the 
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Seminoles and their war chief in the great Florida war of 120 
years ago, by General William S. Key of the Oklahoma Histori- 
eal Society Board of Directors. 


The principal dedicatory addresses delivered by Mr. J. B. 
Wright and Dr. Alton Morris at the memorable American In- 
dian Hall of Fame meeting on August 18, 1958, at Anadarko, 
follow here: 


DEDICATION SPEECH 


On placing the Memorial Bust of Allen Wright, Principal 
Chief of the Choctaw Nation, 1866-1870, in the National 
Hall of Fame for Famous American Indians 
President Johnson, Mr. Goombi, Ladies and Gentlemen, Friends and 


Fellow Citizens: 


This is a great occasion for us who are interested in Indians, 
their general background and their achievements. 


It was on these grounds sixty years ago last month that I, as a 
visitor, camped with my brother, the Reverend Frank Hall Wright, 
a missionary to the Indians of Western Oklahoma. Here I became 
acquainted with the Plains Indians. They lived in tepees at that time. 
I spent three weeks with my brother, and we travelled over a wide 
scope of this country, and I met many notable Indians. Frank 
preached to the Indians along the way, his sermons being interpreted 
by means of the sign language. I was an interested spectator. 
Although I have been back twice since then, it does my heart good 
to see the great advancement made as attested by the Indian Hall 
of Fame and the American Indian Exposition held here this year. 


This occasion is of special interest to me, the last surviving 
son of a great father, to be called on to speak at the dedication of 
his bronze bust in the National Hall of Fame of Famous American 
Indians. I feel deeply the honor and only hope I can do my small 
bit in such a manner that it will add to the great honor: which has 
been bestowed upon him by friends of the Red Man. 


I want to say that time will not permit me to tell all that I 
would like to narrate, and an abbreviated account of Allen Wright’s 
achievements will not do him full justice. My narrative will under- 
take to give a few sidelights of his life not usually found in printed 
form but naturally will overlap some of it. 


Allen Wright, a full blood Choctaw, was born in Mississippi in 
1826 and bore the name Kiliahote, a Choctaw name which may be 
liberally interpreted to mean “Go Forth and Lead.” He bore this 
name for eight or ten years until he came in personal contact with 
the white missionaries who gave him the name Allen Wright. 


While Kiliahote was a small boy his parents undertook the 
trek to Indian Territory, now Oklahoma, with their family consisting 
of three boys and one girl. The mother died on the “Trail of Tears.” 
The father brought his children to the Choctaw Nation, Indian 
Territory, where they lived together a few years and until the 
father died, leaving the children orphans. 


The white missionaries took charge of Allen, and he lived mostly 
in the home of the Reverend Cyrus Kingsbury, D. D., the first mission- 
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ary sent by the Presbyterian Church to the Choctaws in Mississippi, 
in 1818. Kingsbury later came to the Indian Territory and laboured 
among the Choctaws for fifty-two years and lies buried near the 
grave of the Reverend Allen Wright in the Old Boggy Depot cemetery. 
He was from New England, the cradle of American learning, and no 
doubt had great influence on Allen Wright’s learning. 


Allen attended Choctaw tribal schools and prepared for college 
at Spencer, A Choctaw Academy. The Choctaw Nation had set up 
an educational fund for higher learning, and each year sent certain 
students to the states to attend college. Allen on this scholarship 
went to Union College, Schenectady, New York, where he finished 
his collegiate course and then went on to Union Theological Seminary, 
New York City. There he finished his course in theology. He was 
one of the most highly educated Indians of all time. He became a 
master of the Choctaw, English, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew Languages. 
One missionary wrote that it was his opinion that Allen would be an 
unprofitable servant of his people, since being absent and out of 
touch with them for seven years he would be educated away from 
them. The Reverend Allen Wright refuted this opinion by his 
services, for he loved his people. As soon as he returned home the 
Choctaws, recognizing his ability and learning, placed him as prin- 
cipal of Armstrong Academy for boys. From this time, he was 
honored and chosen for many elected offices and appointments in 
the Choctaw Nation. He was always a patron of higher education 
among the Choctaws, and a strong advocate of education for girls. 


The year that he graduated from Union Theological Seminary 
and returned home, 1855, the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions 
sent Miss Harriet Newell Mitchell from Dayton, Ohio, to serve as 
a missionary teacher to the Choctaws. She was of a prominent 
family in Dayton, and a descendant of Elder William Brewster, a 
leader of the Pilgrims who landed at Plymouth Rock on the Mayflower 
and founded the second English colony in America, in 1620. Harriet 
Mitchell had prepared to go as a missionary to India, but it seems 
the Lord had other plans for her and she was sent west to our Indians. 


Allen Wright and Miss Harriet had come to the same mission 
field as educators and missionaries among the Choctaws, so it seems 
only natural that they were attracted to one another in this western 
wilderness where the Choctaws had been living in their new nation 
only about twenty-three years. They were married in 1857. To this 
union were born ten children, two of whom died in infancy. The 
other eight children lived to maturity and a ripe old age. 


The young couple made their first home in a log cabin at old 
Mount Pleasant, in present Bryan County, where wild deer and tur- 
keys approached the house. Two years later, 1859, Reverend Wright 
was assigned as minister to several churches in the radius of Boggy 
Depot, Choctaw Nation. He employed an English artisan to build 
a house here, which was the famly home until his death. This was 
one of the best residences in the Indian Territory at the time, and 
the birthplace of eight of his children. 


A few years after making the family home at Boggy Depot, Allen 
Wright’s only sister died leaving her two small, full-blood Choctaw 
boys orphans. He took them into his family, and reared and 
educated them. During his short lifetime, he sent his sons and 
daughters and his two nephews to college, and after his death 
the older children assisted the younger ones in obtaining college 
‘advantages. All of the children became substantial citizens, and 
his sons worked for the progress and welfare of the Indian people. 
Two of his daughters are still living. 
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During the War between the States, Allen Wright served as 
chaplain with the rank of captain in the Choctaw regiment of the 
Confederate States Army. At the close of the War, he was chosen 
as one of the Choctaw delegation to renew relations with the Federal 
Government, which had been disrupted by the War, and to make a 
new treaty which is known in history as the Treaty of 1866. It 
was while serving on this delegation in Washington, absent from 
home for nearly a year, that he was elected by the Choctaws as their 
Principal Chief without his knowledge. He was later re-elected for 
a second term to this position (1868-70). It was also while he was 
in Washington working on the draft of the Treaty of 1866 that he 
gave the name “Oklahoma” (“red people” or “Indian’”) for the 
Indian Territory, the name appearing in the Treaty. Twenty-three 
years later, this name was applied to the western part of the Indian 
Territory when this region was organized as Oklahoma Territory; 
and again, forty-one years later, the name became that of the 46th 
State when Oklahoma Territory and the last Indian Territory were 
organized as the State of Oklahoma. 


Allen Wright was progressive in his ideas for the advancement 
of the Choctaws and the development of the Indian Territory. He 
worked to improve his own properties as owner of a farm, ranch and 
livestock, as well as a grist mill and a flour mill, one of the few in 
his part of the country. At times, he- was hard pressed for money 
when he had three or four children away in college, but he never be- 
came discouraged. My mother told me that when Father was prin- 
cipal chief that there was hardly ever a meal that did not require 
three long tables for persons and their companions who came to 
see him on business. 


He was a courteous gentleman, well received everywhere. And 
was well known as a scholar and translator, his work including 
a translation of the Psalms of David direct from the Hebrew into 
Choctaw, and the compilation of a Choctaw dictionary for use in the 
public schools in his nation. 


While engrossed in Choctaw public affairs, Allen Wright never 
forgot his calling as a minister of the Gospel. He filled preaching 
appointments in the Choctaw and Chickasaw country, elsewhere in 
the Indian Territory and in the states of the old South. His influence 
was felt in the local Presbyteries and on up to the General Assembly 
by which he was one time elected a delegate to a World’s Presby- 
terian Conference in Scotland. He was elected in the last year of 
his life as President of the Alumni Association of Union Theological 
Seminary which had members living in the four corners of the earth. 


The Reverend Allen Wright died at his home at old Boggy Depot 
on December 2, 1885, at the age of fifty-nine years, and his grave is 
beside that of his wife in the cemetery nearby. This Bible verse is 
inscribed on his monument: 


“Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord from 
henceforth: Yea, saith the spirit, that they may rest 
from their labours; and their works do follow them.” 


It now becomes my honored privilege bestowed by proper author- 
ities, to dedicate the memorial statuary of Allen Wright, a Principal 
Chief of the Choctaw Nation, to be placed in the National Hall of 
Fame for Famous American Indians. 


—J. B. Wright 
McAlester, Oklahoma 
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DEDICATION SPEECH 


On the occasion of placing the Bust of Seminole War 
Chief Osceola in The National Hall of Fame for Famous 
American Indians 


Mr. Chairman and Fellow Americans: 


We have met on this occasion to pay tribute to Osceola—warrior, 
leader, and hero—who lived in one of the critical spots of time in 
American history. He played his role in Florida life when the state 
was young, when the pulse of an expanding America throbbed with 
a vibrant imperative to send new life and energy to the southern 
frontier. That a clash between the would-be possessor and the un- 
wanted-to-be dispossessed should finally eventuate was inevitable 
unless the wisdom of compromise should have been employed. This 
was not done, and in consequence the Seminole War burned with 
devastating waste for six years in the then unhappy territory of 
Florida. Osceola emerged as the courageous leader of a people 
who desired no territory or privilege other than to be left alone to 
dig, delve, and hunt in familiar lands unspoiled by the white man’s 
civilization. 


Osceola, whom we this day honor, was born to lead. By inheri- 
tance he had the gallantry, the cool courage, and the native wisdom 
of the white man and the ferocity, the savage daring, and the subtlety 
of the Indian. He was a child of the forest with qualities command- 
ing admiration and regard. Many footnotes to Florida history—in 
lore, legend, and fact—reveal the elements of greatness in this man 
whom danger could not dismay nor unprincipled reasoning motivate 
to dishonorable action. Brave and active in war he was docile in 
peace. He was a firm friend of the white man until treachery pro- 
voked a bitter revenge wherein he became treacherous as a foe and 
unbridled in his passions. He comprehended his trust to his people 
and kept vigilant watch lest he compromise his Seminole followers’ 
claim to Florida territory. 


Osceola was a man who made no undue demands of his friends 
or foes, exacted no unfair tribute, kept faith with the unfaithful, and 
remained constant to a principle that merited for him the favor of 
his fellow tribesmen and the plaudits of his fellow Americans. 


Asa young man he was versatile in the hunt, in wrestling, and 
in playing the Indian ball game in which he early gained fame among 
his fellows for his athletic prowess and his love of fair play. 


On many occasions throughout his life Osceola exhibited that 
rare quality of leadership that turns necessity into glorious gain. 
His white flag of truce, whether misunderstood or dishonored at 
Camp Peyton, became for him a white plume of honor around which 
Americans, who have always loved fair play, rallied to bestow 
homage upon him. Cities in nineteen states; counties in Michigan, 
Iowa, and Florida; streets in many sections of the country, a 
mountain in Massachusetts, a lake in Alabama and a United States 
Naval ship do him silent honor in bearing his name. 


Possibly the fairest appraisal of Osceola that has been made is 
that given to us by the writer of an anonymous letter dated Charles- 
ton, January 31, 1838, one day after Osceola’s death. I quote:2 


2 Quoted from The Florida Historical Quarterly, XXXII (January-April, 
1955), p. 305. 
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“We shall not write his epitaph or his funeral oration, 
yet there is something in his character not unworthy of the 
respect of the world. From a vagabond child he became the 
master spirit of a long and desperate war. He made himself 
—no man owed less to accident. Bold and decisive in action, 
deadly but consistent in hatred, dark in revenge, cool, subtle, 
and sagacious in council, he established gradually and surely 
a resistless ascendancy over his adoptive tribe, by the daring 
of his deeds, and the consistency of his hostility to the whites, 
and the profound craft of his policy. In council he spoke 
little—he made the other chiefs his instruments, and what 
they delivered in public, was the secret suggestion of the in- 
visible master. Such was Osceola, who will be long remem- 
bered as the man that with the feeblest means produced the 
most terrible effects.” 


Today Osceola takes his place in this Oklahoma shrine with 
others who have added immeasurable stature to their race and to 
this nation. This bust, this creation of beauty, will remain after 
those whose vision conceived it and those who this day share in this 
dedicaton will have become only a record in the annals of what we 
do here. The personal qualities of the man—courage, innate intelli- 
gence, a bold combativeness, and a discipline of self—have been 
stamped indelibly on this statue with a permanence as lasting as 
the memory of the spirit that prompts us to honor him almost a 
century and a quarter after his passing from our midst. 


This occasion and this bronze image of Osceola, which we here 
dedicate to posterity, will have served its purpose well if it keeps 
constantly before us and our inheritors the reminder that the fron 
and steel of the white man are not invincible when principles of 
justice are flaunted; and that breaking faith with men of any race 
or creed achieves only a temporary advantage. If Osceola’s destiny 
serves to teach men this truth, his life and our elevating him to 
this high place today will not have been in vain. 


—Alton C. Morris, Chairman 
Tlorida Osceola Committee 


NEW CONSTITUTION OF THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SocIETY 


The Annual Meeting of the Oklahoma Historical Society, 
held in the Auditorium of the Historical Society, Oklahoma 
City, at 10:00 am., April 24, 1958, voted and unanimously 
adopted a new Constitution for the Society. This new Con- 
stitution, proposed as amending the existing Constitution which 
had not been modified since 1932, had been previously submitted 
to and approved by the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society, and subsequently was submitted to the 
Annual meeting of the Society in April, this year. A Com- 
mittee appointed by the then President of the Society, General 
William §. Key, had drawn up this new, amended Constitu- 
tion. Members of the Board of Directors who served on this 
Committee appointed by General Key were: Col. George H. 
Shirk, Chairman, Mr. Joe Curtis, Judge Baxter Taylor, Judge 


3 Ne Johnson, Judge Edgar S. Vaught and Judge Redmond 
. Cole. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Adopted April 24, 1958 


ARTICLE I 
Name, Object and Location 


Section 1. The name of this organization shall be: 
The Oklahoma Historical Society. 


Section 2. The purposes for which the Oklahoma Historical So- 
ciety is organized and conducted are to preserve and to perpetuate 
the history of Oklahoma and its people; to stimulate popular interest 
in historical study and research; and to promote and to disseminate 
historical knowledge. To further these ends and, as the trustee of 
the State of Oklahoma, it shall maintain a library and museum in 
which it shall collect, arrange, catalog, index and preserve books, 
pamphlets, newspapers, magazines, manuscripts, letters, diaries, journ- 
als, records, maps, charts, documents, photographs, engravings, etch- 
ings, pictures, portraits, busts, statuary and other objects of art and 
all other appropriate museum material with special regard to the 
history of Oklahoma. It shall perpetuate knowledge of the lives 
and deeds of the explorers and pioneers of this region; it shall collect 
and preserve the arts and crafts of the pioneering period, the Jegends, 
traditions, histories and cultural standards of the Indian tribes; it 
shall maintain a collection of the handiwork of the same, and an 
archaeological collection illustrating the life, customs and culture 
of the prehistoric peoples. It shall disseminate the knowledge thus 
gained by investigation and research through the medium of printed 
reports, bulletins, lectures, exhibits or other suitable means or 
methods. It shall discharge all other duties and responsibilities 
placed upon it by the Legislature of the State of Oklahoma. 


Section 3. All deposits of papers, artifacts or articles or other 
gifts received by the Society are made to it in trust for the people 
of the State of Oklahoma, and may not be received with any limita- 
tion, condition or other restriction that renders such other than an 
outright gift. No portrait may be hung in the galleries of the So- 
ciety except upon the prior invitation from the Board of Directors, 
after a majority vote to that effect duly taken at a regularly con- 
stituted meeting. Provided, no portrait, bust, art object, artifact, 
manuscript, document, nor thing of historical value, shall be removed 
from its place of exhibition or from the premises of the Society, nor 
shall any of said objects be loaned to any person without prior per- 
mission in each case from the Board. 

Section 4. The offices, library, archives and museum of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society shall be located at Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa; provided the Society may as from time to time determined by 
the Board, establish temporary displays or exhibits at other loca- 
tions in conjunction with fairs, exhibitions or other meetings of his- 
torical, educational or scientific interest. 


ARTICLE II 
Membership 
Section 1.. The membership of the Oklahoma Historical Society 


shall consist of: Annual, Life and Honorary. 


Section 2. The annual membership of the Society shall be com- 
posed of such persons as shall be elected to membership by the 
Board of Directors at any regular meeting thereof, except that which 
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last precedes the regular annual meeting of the Society, after pay- 
ment of the prescribed fee. Editors or publishers of newspapers or 
other periodicals who have contributed the regular issues for one 
year shall be entitled to membership in the Society during the con- 
tinuance of such contribution thereafter without the payment of the 
annual membership fee. 


Section 3. The life membership of the Society shall be composed 
of such persons as shall be elected to membership by the Board of 
Directors and after payment of the prescribed life membership fee. 


Section 4. The honorary membership of the Society shall be 
composed of the Governor, former Governors of the State of Okla- 
homa, members of the Legislature during their term of office, Justices 
of the Supreme Court, and such persons as may be so elected by the 
Board of Directors because of their distinction in literary or scientific 
attainments or notable public service. The Honorary members shall 
be free of all dues and assessments and shall not vote at the annual 
meeting of the Society. 


Section 5. The annual membership fee shall be three dollars 
per year: and the life membership fee shall be fifty dollars; provided, 
such fees may be from time to time modified by the Board of Directors 
of the Society. Membership dues shall be deposited in the Private 
Fund of the Society and expanded for the purposes of the Society as 
the Board shall direct. 


Section 6. Membership may be withdrawn from any person at 
any meeting of the Society by a two-thirds vote of the members 
present. Provided, that at least twenty days notice shall be given the 
accused member, together with specifications of the charges upon 
which action is proposed to be based. 


Section 7. Only life members and such annual members as have 
paid their current membership fee shall be entitled to vote at any 
annual meeting of the Society. Provided, that a representative of 
each newspaper or periodical which has contributed its paper for at 
least one year to the Society shall be entitled to one vote at the an- 
nua] meeting of the Society. 


ARTICLE III 
Meetings 


Section 1. The annual meeting of the Oklahoma Historical So- 
clety shall be held at such place or places and on such date or dates 
as may be determined by said Society, or its Board of Directors when 
the Society at an annual meeting or adjourned meeting thereof has 
failed to designate such place or time. 


Section 2. Special meetings of the Society shall be convened 
upon call of the President of the Society for the transaction of such 
business as may be specified therein and no other business shall be 


taken up for consideration at such meeting except by unanimous 
consent. 


Section 3. Notice of all meetings of the Society shall be given 
by mail. or if directed by the Board by publication in The Chronicles 
of Oklahoma, to all members of the Society by the Administrative 
Secretary, at least twenty days in advance of such meeting. 


Section 4. Fifteen voting members shall constitute a quorum 


for the transaction of business of the Society at any regular or ca 
meeting thereof. as ue 
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ARTICLE IV 


Directors 


Section 1. The Board of Directors of twenty-five members shall 
be the governing body of the Society, with full and complete author- 
ity to manage, administer and control its affairs, moneys, property 
and effects. The Board of Directors may formulate such rules and 
regulations as may in its judgment be necessary for the proper con- 
duct of the affairs of the Society, not in conflict with this Constitu- 
tion. The Governor of Oklahoma shall be an additional and ex officio 
member of the Board. 


Section 2. Members of the Board shall be elected for a term 
of five years or until their successors have been elected. Directors 
shall be elected only from among those persons who have been annual 
or life members of the Society for not less than three years prior to 
their nomination. 


Section 3. Five members of the Board of Directors shall be 
elected annually by ballot by members of the Society in the following 
manner: Prior to the tenth day of January of each year the Adminis- 
trative Secretary and the Treasurer shall prepare ballots upon which 
appear the names of the five directors whose terms will expire that 
year, unless otherwise directed in writing by such director, and the 
names of such other eligible persons who may be nominated thereto 
in writing filed with the Administrative Secretary by the first day of 
such year by twenty-five members who at said time are entitled to 
vote at the annual meeting. Such ballot shall be mailed by the Ad- 
ministrative Secretary to each member of the Society entitled to 
vote at the annual meeting, who shall mark such ballot for not more 
than five, and shall then return same in a double envelope, the inner 
one being a plain envelope upon which the member must sign his 
name. Upon prior direction of the Executive Committee, in lieu 
thereof, such ballot may be printed in The Chronicles of Oklahoma, 
in which event the Executive Committee will provide adequate in- 
structions for the return and protection of the ballot. On the fourth 
Tuesday in January, or as soon thereafter as possible, the President, 
a Vice-President, the Administrative Secretary, and the Treasurer 
shall meet and open the ballots, counting the same, and retaining the 
envelopes and ballots in a safe place until the next regular quarterly 
meeting of the Board of Directors, when such ballots, together with 
the envelopes and the result of the canvass shall be delivered by 
proper certificate to the Board. After being satisfied as to the cor- 
rectness of the canvass, the Board of Directors shall declare the five 
receiving the highest vote as directors of the Society. 


Section 4. The meetings of the Board of Directors of the So- 
ciety shall be held on the Thursday immediately following the fourth 
Wednesday of January of each year, and quarterly thereafter during 
the year. 


Section 5. Special meetings of the Board of Directors may be 
called by the president of the Society at the request of three members 
of the Board of Directors, due notice of the same having been given 
five days in advance, together with a statement of the object of the 
meeting. Five members of the Board of Directors shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of business. The Board shall cause the 
Administrative Secretary to prepare a written report of its proceed- 
ings to be published to the membership of the Society. 


Section 6. The Board of Directors of the Society shall supervise 
the number and designation of the employees of the Society and as 
recommended by the Dxecutive Committee, shall approve the selection 
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of suitable persons to fill such positions and the determination of 
the rate of compensation of each employee within limitations fixed 
by legislative enactment. The Board of Directors may require bond 
for the faithful performance of duty by any employee in such sum 
justified by the circumstances. No member of the Board of Directors 
shall receive salary, expenses or per diem for services rendered as a 
member of the Board of Directors. 


Section 7. The absence of a member of the Board of Directors 
from three consecutive regular quarterly meetings of the Board of 
Directors shall operate to terminate the membership of such director 
from said board, provided that a statement from the member accepted 
by the Board at the meeting from which the Board member was 
absent showing such member he was reasonably prevented from at- 
tending such Board meeting may prevent the termination of such mem- 
bership. 


Section 8. In the event of a vacancy in the membership of the 
Board of Directors, the same shall be filled for the remainder of that 
term by the Board of Directors. 


ARTICLE V 
Officers 


Section 1. The officers of the Society shall be a President, two 
Vice-Presidents, an Administrative Secretary and a Treasurer. Hach 
shall serve for a term of two years or until the successor of each be 
elected. All Officers except the Administrative Secretary shall be 
elected from among the members of the Board of Directors. 


Section 2. At the meeting of the Board where the newly elected 
Directors are announced, and on each even numbered year, the Board 
shall elect such officers. Such election shall be by written ballot. 
Provided, nothing shall be construed to prevent the Board from 
electing such additional Emeritus officers as it may determine. 


Section 3. The President of the Society shall preside at all meet- 
ings of the Society and perform all other duties usually incident to a 
chief executive officer. 


Section 4. The Vice-Presidents of the Society, in order of their 
election, shall perform the duties of the President in event of the ab- 
sence or disability of that officer. 


Section 5. The Administrative Secretary of the Society shall 
keep the records and seal of the Society; shall take and record the 
minutes of the proceedings of the meetings of the Society and of its 
Board of Directors; shall conduct its correspondence; in conjunction 
with the President of the Society, he shall make such report of its 
work and collections as may be required by law or order of the 
Board; he shall collect all membership fees and keep a record of 
same, transmitting the funds thus secured to the Treasurer of the 
Society; shall be in supervisory control of all staff members and 
employees of the Society; and shall perform such other duties as may 
be assigned to him by the Board of Directors. The Administrative 
Secretary shall give bond in such sum as the Board of Directors 
may determine for the faithful performance of his duties. 


Section 6. The Treasurer of the Society shall receive and hold 
all funds of the Society; shall keep the accounts of the Society in its 
name in a safe banking institution; shall keep a detailed account of 
the receipts and expenditures holding the same subject to inspection 


i> 
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by the President and the Board of Directors of the Society; and shall 
render a full report at the annual meeting of the Society and at such 
other times as may be required by the Board of Directors. The Trea- 
Surer shall give bond for the faithful performance of his duties as 
may be required by the Board of Directors. 


Section 7. Any officer of the Society may be removed for cause 
by a two-thirds vote at any regularly convened meeting of the Board 
of Directors. 


Section 8. Officers pro tempore may be chosen at any meeting 
of the Society of the Board of Directors in event of the absence or 
disability of the regular officers. 


ARTICLE VI 
Committees. Official Journal 


Section 1. There shall be an Executive Committee composed of 
the President, the Vice-presidents, the Treasurer, and two other mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors appointed by the President. It shall 
meet at the call of the President and minutes of its meetings shall 
be kept by the Administrative Secretary. 


Section 2. The Executive Committee shall, as directed by the 
President, advise and counsel] the President in the discharge of his 
responsibilities and the administration of his office; shall determine 
such routine matters of policy, not inconsistent with the mandates of 
the Board of Directors, as may arise between regular meetings of 
the Board; and shall, under the supervision of the Board of Directors, 
select suitable persons to fill positions on the staff of the Society. 


Section 3. The President, agreeable to the directives of the 
Board of Directors, shall appoint and designate such standing or 
special committees as may be appropriate to the work and purposes 
of the Society. 


Section 4. The official publication of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society shall be The Chronicles of Oklahoma. It shall be published 
quarterly and distributed without charge to all members of the So- 
ciety, editors or publishers of newspapers deposited in original or 
microfilm form regularly without charge in the archives of the So- 
ciety, and such schools, libraries and other institutions and societies 
as may be from time to time determined. The Editor of The Chronicles 
of Oklahoma shall be selected by the Board of Directors upon the 
recommendation of the Executive Committee. 


Section 5. The Chronicles of Oklahoma shall publish the minutes 
of the meetings of the Board of Directors and of the Society; and 
shall pursue an editorial policy of publication of worthy and scholarly 
manuscripts dealing with all aspects of Oklahoma or regional history, 
including necrologies, reviews, reprints of journals and reports and 
the other activities of the Society. It shall not interest itself in the 
publication of manuscripts of a political or controversial nature. 


ARTICLE VII 
Amendments 


This constitution may be amended at any meeting of the Society 
by a two-thirds vote of the members present, provided, that due 
notice of such proposed amendment be given in the form of a copy 
thereof to each member or by publication in The Chronicles of Okla- 
homa at least three months in advance of the date of such meeting. 
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Recent Accessions In Tue LrIBrary 


The following list compiled by Mrs. Edith Mitchell, Cata- 
loger, gives the titles of books accessioned and catalogued in 
the Library of the Oklahoma Historical Society, from July 1, 


1957 to July 1, 1958: 


Abbott - Adlum - Green families. 
Willis W. Eisenhart, Compiler, 
1957. 78 pp. 

Adams, Raymond F. The best of 
the American cowboy. Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press, 
1957. 289 pp. 

American Genealogical-Biographi- 
cal Index. Vols. 20-24. Middle- 
ton, Conn., 1957, 1958. 

American Library Association. 
Membership directory, 1956. 
Chicago, Ill. 385 pp. 

American Library Directory. New 
York: R. R. Bowker Company, 
1957. 957 pp. 


Athearn, Robert G. William 
Tecumsey Sherman — Norman: 


University of Oklahoma Press, 
1956. 371 pp. 

Bartholomew, Ed. Biographical 
album of Western Gunfighters— 
Houston, Texas, 1958. 

Bartlett, W. W. and B. B. Wood- 
ward. Story of the United States 
of America. London and New 
York: George Virtue, n. d. 2 
Vols. 

Beaulieu, Irene C. and Kathleen 
Woodward, Compilers. Tributes 
to a vanishing race. Chicago: 
Privately printed, 1916. 101 pp. 

Beckman, George M. The making 
of the Meiji Constitution ... 
1868-1891. Lawrence, Kansas, 
1957. 158 pp. 

Bennett, Henry Garland. This is 
Colonel Stuart .. (no imp.) 
1945. 85 pp. 

Biles, J. Hugh. The early history 
of Ada... Ada, Okla.: Oklahoma 
State Bank, 1954. 160 pp. 

Boyd, George Adams. Elias Boudt- 
not 1740-1821. Princeton, 
N. J.: University Press, 1952. 
821 pp. 

Brill, H. E. Story of Oklahoma City 
University, 1938. 263 pp. 


Bromfield, Louis Flat Top Ranch. 
Norman: University of Okla- 
homa Press, 1957. 232 pp. 

Brown, T. S. Timaeus of Tauro- 
menium. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1958. 165 pp. 

Buie, Robert Bernard. The Scotch 
family—Buie (no imp.) 1950, 
81 pp. 

Burgess, Kenneth F. Colonists of 
New England and Nova Scotia. 
Chicago, 1956. 184 pp. 

Burns, Annie Walker, Compiler. 
Military and genealogical records 
of the famous Indian woman, 
Nancy Ward. (mimeo. copy) 
258 pp. 

Campbell, Anson Burton. Stalwart 
Sooners. Oklahoma City: Paul 
& Paul, 1949. 

Campbell, Thomas Elliott. Colonial 
Caroline; a history of Caroline 
County, Virginia. Richmond: 
Dietz Press, 1954. 561 pp. 

Cargill, Otis Arthur. Fratricide (no 
imp., n. d.) 159 pp. 

Cargill, Otis Arthur. Spare 
moments (no imp.) ¢c1932. 46 pp. 

Carpenter, Paul S. Music, an art 
and a business. Norman, Okla.: 
University Press, 1950. 246 pp. 

Carter, Clarence BH. The Territory 
of Florida, 1821-1824. Washing: 
ton, D. C. Territorial papers of 
the U. S., Vol. 22. 1129 pp. 


Carter County, Oklahoma history. 
Ardmore Jr. C. of C., Compilers. 
Fort Worth, Texas, 1957. 

Caswell, John Edwards. Arctic 
frontiers. Norman, Okla.: Univ- 
ersity Press, 1956. 232 pp. 

Central State Normal. Bronze 
Book. 1918. Edmond, Oklahoma. 

Chapman, Berlin B. Founding of 


Stillwater—Original MS. 2 vols. 
382 pp. 
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Chardon, Francis A... . Journal 
at Fort Clark, 1834-1889. Pierre, 
S.D., 1982: 

Chronicles of Oklahoma. Muriel 
H. Wright, Editor. Oklahoma 
City: Oklahoma Historical So- 
ciety, 1956. Vol. 34. 516 pp. 

Churehill, Sir Winston L. S. His- 
tory of the English speaking 
peoples. London: Cassel & Co., 
1956-58. 3 Vols. 

Clare, Isreal Smith. Library of 
Universal History. New York 
and Chicago: Union Book Com- 
pany. 15 vols. 

Clark, Ira G. Then came the rail- 
roads Norman, Okla.: 
University Press, 1958. 

Clift, Garrett Glen. Guide to manu- 
scripis of Kentucky Historical 
Society. Frankfort, Ky., 1955. 185 


pp. 

Colonial Williamsburg Trustees. 
Award to Rt. Hon. Sir Winston 
S. Churchill . . . Williamsburg 
Va., Dec. 7, 1955. 48 pp. 

Connecticut Historical Society. 
Collections ... Hartford, Conn., 
1957. 277 pp. 

Conner, Daniel Ellis. Joseph R. 
Walker . Norman, Okla.: 
University Press, 1956. 364 pp. 

Cook, James H. Fifty years on the 
old Frontier ... Norman, Okla.: 
University Press, 1957. 253 pp. 

Cooke, Jacob HE. Frederick Ban- 
croft, Historian. Norman, Okla: 
University Press, 1957. 282 pp. 

Cox, Ross The Columbia River... 
Norman, Okla.: University 
Press, 1957. 398 pp. 

Crozier, Wm. A., Editor. Virginia 
Colonial Militia, 1651-1776. 
Baltimore, Md., 1954. 144 pp. 


Crozier, Wm. A. Williamsburg 
wills . . . Baltimore, Md., 1954. 
77 pp. 


Dale, E. E. and J. D. Morrison. 
Pioneer Judge: The Life of 
Robert Lee Williams. Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa: Torch Press, 1958. 
433 pp. 

Darden, Newton Jasper. Darden 
family history ... allied families. 
Washington, D. C., 1957. 190 pp. 

Davis, Frank P., Editor. Davis’ 

_ Magazine. Enid, Okla., 1911-1913. 

Davis, Frank P., Editor. The Okla- 
homa physician. Enid, Okla., 
1910. 


Davis, Jefferson. Message from 
the President ... Richmond, Va., 
1864. 14 pp. 

Dayton, Alta A. Family record of 
Samuel H. Smith of the Ozarks. 


1957. 182 pp. 
Densmore, Frances. Music of 
Acoma, Cochiti, Zuni Pueblos. 


Washington, D. C., 1957. 117 pp. 
Doddridge, Rev. Dr. Joseph. Notes 

on Indian wars ... 1763-17838... 

Wellsburg, Va., 1824. 316 pp. 

Draper, Mabel Hobson. Though 
long the trail. New York: Rine- 
hart & Co., 1946. 313 pp. 

Dyer, J. M. History of Jefferson 
County, Okla. (no imp.) 80 pp. 

East Tennessee Historical Society. 
Publications 1955, 1956. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 2 Vols. 

Hisele, Fannie L. History of Noble 
County, Okla. Covington, Okla., 
1958, 159 pp. 

Hisenhart, Willis Wolf. Ancestry 
of John Franklin Eisenhart 
family. Abbottstown, Pa., 1951. 
150 pp. 

Egle, William Henry. Documents 
relating to the Connecticut 
settlement in the Wyoming 
Valley. Warrisburg (Pa.) 1893. 
792 pp. 

Elliff, Joseph D. Genealogy of the 
Elliff family. (no imp.) 62 pp. 

Epworth University. The Hpwor- 
thian (Yearbook) 1909 - 1910. 
Oklahoma City. 

Fairburn, William A. Merchant 
Sail. Center Lovell, Mass.: Ed- 
ucational Foundation, 1945 6 
Vols. 

Field, Matthew C. Prairie and 
mountain sketches. Norman, 
Okla.: University Press, 1957. 
239 pp. 

Fine, Eben G. Remembered yester- 
days. Boulder, Colo., 1957. 108 pp. 

First National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany. History of Oklahoma. 
Oklahoma City: Oklahoma Pub- 
lishing Company, 1957. 

Fleming, J. Landis. An Oklahoma 
Rebel... Dr. John C. Hubbard. 
Oklahoma City, 1957. 182 pp. 

Flora, Snowden D. Hailstorms of 
the United States. Norman Okla.: 
University Press, 1956. 201 pp. 

Fugate, Florence A. After glow 
(Poetry) (no imp.) 125 pp. 
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Fundaburk, Emma L. Sun circles 
and hunan hands ...Art... 
Luverne, Ala., 1957. 232 pp. 

Godfrey, Carlos BE. Commanders- 
in-Chiefs. guard, Revolutionary 
War. Washington, D. C., 1904. 


302 pp. ‘ 
Goodwin, Rey. M. A. R. Historical 
sketch of Bruton Church. 


Williamsburg, Va., 1903. 143 pp. 
Graveley, Earnestine. Hang on to 

the willows. Shawnee, Okla.: 

Bison Press, 1957. 192 pp. 

Grinnell, George Bird. The Fight- 
ing Cheyennes. Norman, Okla.: 
University Press, 1956. 458 pp. 

Hagan, William T. The Sac and 
Fox Indians. Norman, Okla.: 
University Press, 1958. 287 pp. 

Hannesson, Johann S. The sagas of 
Icelanders Ithaca, N. Y. 
1957. 123 pp. 

Hardwicke, Robert E. The Oil- 
man’s barrel. Norman, Okla.: 
University Press, 1958. 122 pp. 

Harpending, Asbury. The great 
diamond hoaw. . .Norman, Okla.: 
University Press, 1958. 211 pp. 

Hartley, E. N. Ironworks on the 
Saugus. Norman, Okla.: Univer- 
sity Press, 1927. 328 pp. 

Harwell, Richard B., Editor. The 
Confederate reader. New York: 
Longsmans, Green & Company, 
1957. 389 pp. 

Haystead, Ladd. The Farmer and 
his customers. Norman, Okla.: 
University Press, 1957. 99 pp. 

Heap, Gwinn Harris. Central route 
to the Pacific. Glendale, Calif.: 

A. H. Clark Company, 1957. 346 pp. 

Hill, Forest G. Roads, rails and 
water ways ... Norman, Okla.: 
University Press, 1957. 248 pp. 

Hollon, W. BE. & Ruth L. Butler. 
William Bollaert’s Texas. Nor- 
man, Okla.: University Press, 
1956. 423 pp. 

Hough, Franklin B., Editor. Diary 
of the siege of Detriot .. .other 
documents. Albany, N. Y.: J. 
Munsell, 1860. 304 pp. 

Houston, Martha Lou. Marriages 
of Hancock County, Georgia, 
1806-1850. Washington, D. C.,, 
1947. 79 pp. ; 

Huffman, George G. Geology ... 
Ozark Uplift. Norman, Okla.: 


Oklahoma Geological Survey, 
1958. 
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Hunt, Auora. Maj. Gen. James 
Henry Carleton, 1814- 1873. Glen- 
dale, Calif.: Arthur H. Clark 
Company, 1958. 390 pp. 

Hyde, George E. A Siougx chronicle. 
Norman, Okla.: University Press, 
1956. 334 pp. 

Jefferson, Thomas. The papers of 

. 1788-1789. Julian P. Boyd, 
Editor. Princeton, N. J.: Univer- 
sity Press, 1958. Vol. 14. 

Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America. Proceedings of Con- 
ference. Miami Beach, Fla., 1956. 
154 pp. 

Johnson, Sir William. The papers 
of ... New York University, 
1957. Vol. 12. 1124 pp. 

Kingfisher family records of the 
Cherokee Nation. Homer A. 
Walker, Compiler. Washington, 
DC (neds) 

Kingfisher Times Staff, Compilers. 
Kingfisher panorama ... 1907- 
1957. 52 pp. 

Kinsey, Frank Stewart. Stewarts- 
Dressers-Tafts-Cones Los 
Angeles, Calif.: 1956. 388 pp. 


Krutch, Joseph Wood. IJs_ the 
common man too common? 
Norman, Okla.: University 


Press, 1954. 146 pp. 


Laubin, Reginald and Gladys. The 
Indian tipi. . . Norman, Okla.: 
University Press, 1957. 208 pp. 

Lee, Nelson. Three years among 
the Comanches. Norman, Okla.: 
University Press, 1957. 179 pp. 

Lipps, Oscar H. The Navajos. 
Cedar Rapids, Ia.: The Torch 
Press, 1909. 136 pp. 

Litmnan, Simon. Ray Frank Litman 
—a memoir. New York: Am- 
erican-Jewish Historical Soci- 
ety, 1957. 202 pp. 


Lohbeck, Don. Patrick J. Hurley. 


Chicago: Henry Regnery Co., 
1956. 513 pp. 
London, Hoyt H. The London 


family in America. Columbia, 
Mo., 1957. 52 pp. 

Loomis, Noel. The Teaan—Santa 
Fe pioneers. Norman, Okla.: 
University Press, 1958. 329 pp. 

Lothrop, 8. K. and Bliss, Robert 
Woods. Pre-Columbian art... 


New York: Phaidon Publishers. 
1957, 285 pp. 
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MacArthur, Fred. My Oklahoma. 
Oklahoma City: Oklahoma Book 
Co., 1955. 208 pp. 

Macpherson family. . .descendants 
.-. Elsie M. Cameron, Compiler. 
Ann Arbor, Mich., 1957. 87 pp. 

Marecosson, Isaac F. Anaconda. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 
1957. 370 pp. 

Martin, Carles L. A _ sketch of 
Sam Bass, the bandit. Norman, 
Okla.: University Press, 1956, 
166 pp. 

Mason, Charles H. Our prize dogs 
. . . New York: Forest and 
Stream, 1888. 588 pp. 


Massachusetts General Court. 
Manual 1957-58. Boston, 
Mass. 

Massachusetts Histocical Society. 
Proceedings, 1950-58. Boston, 
Mass. 

McCanns ... descendants of John 


Keand .. . 1953. 30 pp. 

McGhee, Lucy Kate, Comp. Pension 
papers ... Butler County, Ky. 
Washington, D. C. 

McReynolds, Edwin C. The Sem- 
inoles. Norman, Okla.: Univer- 
sity Press, 1957. 397 pp. 

McRill, Albert. And Satan came 
also. Oklahoma City: Britton 
Pub. Co., 1955. 264 pp. 

MeVaugh, Rogers. Edward Palmer 
... Norman, Okla.: University 
Press. 1956. 480 pp. 

Methvin, John Jasper. Andele, or, 
The Mewvican Kiowa Captive. 
Anadarko, Okla., 1927. 201 pp. 

Miller, Alfred Jacob. The West of 
Alfred J. Miller (1837). Norman, 
Okla.: University Press, 1951. 
200 pp. 

Miner, William Harvey. The Iowa. 
Grand Rapids, Ia.: The Torch 
Press, 1911. 100 pp. 


Mississippi Court records, 
1859. 372 pp. 

Morehead, Warren K. Tonda: a 
story of the Sioux. Cincinnati: 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Pioneer Judge. By Edward Everett Dale and James D. 


Morrison. (The Torch Press, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 1958. 
Pp. xvii, 433. Ills. $5.00) 


The Pioneer Judge, by Dr. E. E. Dale and Dr. James 
D. Morrison, is more than a record of the life of Judge Robert 
L. Williams. It relates in a detailed manner the early life 
of an American youth affected by respectable poverty, but 
inspired by the opportunities for advancement and achieve- 
ment which were available in his day. 


The many incidents related in this volume are character- 
istic of thousands of young men and women who have not 
admitted defeat but by sheer grit and determination have 
conquered almost impossible conditions and have risen to 
eminence in professional, business, and scientific careers. 


As a boy he loved to be employed. He had no distaste 
for hard work. In his early life he was determined to save 
something of his earnings, though it be ever so little. 


He worked his way through the public schools and college, 
and was always recognized as a diligent and painstaking 
student. Upon leaving college he decided to study for the 
ministry, and after completing his ministerial studies, accepted 
appointment as a ‘‘circuit-riding’’ pastor in the Southern 
Methodist Church. He worked faithfully in this position 
although the task called for arduous labor and little pay. 
At this point, the authors have disclosed a chapter in the 
Judge’s life which to many has been the object of much 
speculation and conjecture. 


It was as a young minister that he met a charming and 
cultured young lady in Texas, with whom he fell deeply in 
love. He sought her hand in marriage, but her family, of 
modest wealth and high standing, did not look with favor 
upon this union, and apparently the young lady shared in the 
judgment of her family. The Judge, however, was not easily 
deterred in his matrimonial aspirations; he was never accused 
of being a quitter. He surrendered his license as a preacher 
and applied himself vigorously to the study of law (which 
he had previously begun in Alabama), and came to Indian 
Territory. Locating at Durant he worked night and day in 
his new profession and immediately began to build a lucrative 
practice. 
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His early habit of saving a portion of his earnings now 
asserted itself, and we find him investing in farm lands, bank 
stock, building and loan companies, and taking an active 
Interest in politics. He was either the president or the general 
manager of every institution in which he was interested. 


Never forgetting the secret affection for the young lady 
in Texas, he built a nice cottage in Durant, furnished it 
completely throughout and then sought to contact her. Learn- 
ing that she was vacationing in Colorado, he secured her 
address and took the train to Colorado. He there told her 
the cottage was ready and again implored her to marry him. 
Her mind had not changed and he returned to Durant and the 
vacant cottage. Since that time while he respected the 
opposite sex, his affection for women changed to one of 
indifference, and he remained a lonely bachelor throughout 
his life. a | 

The probability of statehood for Oklahoma and Indian 
Territories now increased his interest in politics and his record 
for the following years is an almost detailed history of the 
Democratic Party in Indian Territory during this period. He 
was a natural organizer and was early recognized as the leader 
of his party in the Durant section of the Territory. He was 
elected a member of the Constitutional Convention; was not 
only active, but a leader in that convention. 


His ambition to become Governor of the new state 
began to assert itself, but there were other members of the 
Convention who had definite aspirations in that direction. 
A compromise was effected and while Haskell became the 
state’s first Governor, Williams became the first Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court. 


He made a great record on that court and thereafter be- 
came Governor. It is generally admitted that his record 
as Governor was one that reflected great credit not only 
upon himself but upon the state as well. 


Upon the expiration of his term as Governor, he was 
appointed United States District Judge for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Oklahoma, and eventually he was elevated to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals from which he retired 
a few years before his death. 

His election for Governor and his appointment to the 


Federal Court were bitterly opposed by his political enemies; 
in fact every victory he won was by hard work and over 


vigorous opposition. 

In summing up the career of this man it may be said 
while he made many enemies, no one has ever questioned his 
honesty or integrity. 
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In emphasizing the many sterling qualities of J udge 
Williams, the authors have not attempted to conceal or ignore 
his faults, mistakes and indescretions, but in a careful analysis 
of his record hate with impartiality detailed in a most excellent 
style and manner the vices and -virtues of this distinguished 
Oklahoman. 


The book is intensely interesting and worthy of a place 
in any library. 
Oklahoma City 
—Edgar S. Vaught 
Western District of Oklahoma 
Judge, U. S. District Court 


The Indian Territory. By Robert E. Cunningham. (Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press, Norman, Oklahoma, 1957. Pp. x1, 
74> elise Index $5,955) 


This ‘‘Frontier Photographic Record’’ is a departure 
from the usual histories on the Indian Territory. There are 
in this book some 106 fine prints from the original glass nega- 
tives of photographs made by W. S. Prettyman who carried 
his camera and recorded real life scenes among the people 
of the Indian Territory from 1880 to 1905. Prettyman 
had the eye of an artist in making 10,000 or more photo- 
graphs in his time. He was a great favorite as a photographer 
among the Indians, his marvelous likeness of Chief Washunga 
of the Kaw tribe that appears as the frontispiece in this history 
having been pronounced by many Americans as one that looked 
“‘the way an Indian should.”’ 


The collecting of early photographs made in Oklahoma 
has long been the hobby of Robert E. Cunningham, graduate 
of Oklahoma State University and photoengraver. The identi- 
fication of thousands of fragile glass negatives was a difficult 
undertaking, in which those that proved the hand of Pretty- 
man were discovered. The ones selected by Mr. Cunningham 
for this his first book form a priceless record for the story 
of Oklahoma. Besides photographs of Indians and Indian 
life, there are many others shown here that were made by 
Prettyman in the days of the cattleman and of the Oklahoma 
boomers and even a few of outlaws in the 1890’s. The most 
valuable one of all, a landmark in ‘‘news photography”’ of 
all time is that made under Prettyman’s direction on the day 
of the run at the opening of the Cherokee Strip on September 
16, 1893. This photograph has become a famous classic show- 
ing a run for land in Oklahoma history, its effect heightened 
in Cunningham’s presentation by contrast with another view 
shown on the opposite page, taken two seconds later at the time 
of the run in 1893. . 
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Mr. Cunningham has written a sketch of the life of W. S. 
Prettyman presented in the forepart of the book, as well as a 
brief resume of the periods covered and an explanatory caption 
under each photograph reproduced that round out The Indian 
Territory as a dramatic history of this part of the old West. 

—Muriel H. Wright 
Oklahoma Historical Society 


The 46th Star. By Irvin Hurst. (Semeco Color Press, Inc., 
Oklahoma City, 1957. Pp. 171. $3.95). 


Statehood brought practical as well as unique problems 
to those charged with the government of the new State. Many 
arose from the circumstance that the new State of Oklahoma 
was erected upon two separate and distinct territories, each 
with widely divergent laws, practices and customs. County 
government came to the eastern half of Oklahoma for the 
first time, and until a year had transpired there were no 
funds nor other practical ways to operate these new political 
entities. Then, too, the politics of the new State was of a 
different party than the one in Washington, and upon state- 
hood adherents of one political doctrine were thrust the reins 
of government from those adhering to the other party. Finally, 
blended with all of the heady and virile excitement of ad- 
mission into the Union was the capital removal controversy. 


All in all, these made for exciting times. It is fortunate 
that the events may be chronicled now while some of the 
principals are yet alive and the records readily available. 
For this job, Irvin Hurst is uniquely qualified. As a statehouse 
newspaper reporter, he had the scent for anything news- 
worthy; and this knack has not failed him here. He here 
covers the span of time from the Constitutional Convention 
convened at Guthrie, pursuant to the Enabling Act of June 
14, 1906, to the inauguration of the second governor, Ardmore 
banker, Lee Cruce. This is a delightful volume and reading 
it actually is great fun. Not often may the latter be said of 
a book of history, but this is the exception. For the ‘‘inside,”’ 
with the word used in the newspaper man’s vernacular, story 
of the first Administration, the years 1907 to 1910, here is a 
terrific book. 

—George H. Shirk | 


Oklahoma City 


Major General James Henry Carlton, 1814-1873. By Aurora 
Hunt. (The Arthur H. Clark Co., Glendale, California, 


1958. Pp. 390. Ills. Bibliog. Index. $10.00). 
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Much of the fascinating history of the Western Frontier 
is given in this life story of James Henry Carlton, for his 
activities offer a wide picture of America in his time. Follow- 
ing his service as an officer in the militia of his native state 
of Maine, he passed the test for a commission in the regular 
army, and was appointed second lieutenant of the First Dragoons 
on October 18, 1839. He trained for a year at the Cavalry 
School of Practice, Carlisle, Pennsylvania, Captain Vose Sum- 
ner, Commandant, who became his warm, lifetime friend. The 
army discipline of a century ago taught by Captain Sumner 
was that enforced by Carlton during his long years in the 
saddle as a dragoon and a cavalryman on the Frontier. 


Carlton’s experiences were firsthand in the settlements 
of the Indians and the pioneers in the region of the early mili- 
tary posts in Arkansas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Texas, Iowa, Wyo- 
ming, Arizona, New Mexico and California that are interesting 
sidelights on the great history of the West. He first saw 
regular service at Fort Gibson, and was stationed for a time 
at Fort Holmes near the noted Edward’s Store and trading 
post at the mouth of Little River, Indian Territory. Under 
the command of General Matthew Arbuckle, he made a report 
in the case of two Negro slave boys, one acquired by Jesse 
Chisholm in Mexico and sold to Lucinda Edwards, an inci- 
dent involving the importation of slaves under the Slave 
Trade Act of 1818. Lieutenant Carlton was also directed by 
Colonel R. B. Mason to report on evasions under the National 
Intercourse Law of 1834 by traders who engaged in whisky 
trade and traffic with the Indians on Red River. Another 
time, a grievous experience came out of his warm friendship 
for a fellow officer and graduate of West Point, Lieutenant 
Charles Wickliffe who was involved in trouble in the nature 
of a duel with an inter-married citizen of the Cherokee Nation. 
This brought on a General Court Martial at Fort Gibson, to 
which Lieutenant Carlton was summoned by Colonel Mason. 
All this history is a part of the military and rugged life 
around the early army posts in the Indian Territory. 


Miss Hunt has woven not only the military, but. the 
cultural, social, genealogical and personal life of James Henry 
Carlton into her narrative. This book, listed as Number 2 in 
the Frontier Series by the publishers, has many fine illustra- 
tions including Carlton, his mother and his lovely young wife 
who died during his assignment at Fort Gibson. There are 
two beautiful prints of original paintings presented to the 
young officer of the U. S. Dragoons and personally inscribed 
by John James Audubon. There are also a number of maps 
valuable in the study of historic places in the West. Few 
books that have been judged historically sound are also rightly 
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pronounced delightfully readable as this by the historian, 
Aurora Hunt, of California. 

—Muriel H. Wright 
Oklahoma Historical Society 


THE LITTLE BIG HORN 


Custer’s Luck. By Edgar I. Stewart. (The University of Okla- 
homa Press, Norman, 1955. Pp. 522. $5.95.) 


The death of General George Armstrong Custer on a 
forlorn hill in Montana Territory on June 25, 1876, stirred the 
American people as perhaps no single instance in previous 
peacetime military history. A swashbuckler, yet in many ways 
a brilliant officer, General Custer was never one to avoid the 
limelight nor not to enjoy publicity. As he was in life, so 
he was in death. The steamer Far West that returned the 
remains of his command to civilization was draped in black 
bunting; and the ‘‘massacre’’ on the Little Big Horn touched 
off a frenzy of mourning, sentimentalities and national ex- 
citement not seen since the death of President Lincoln. At 
once a clamor of recriminations, fault findings, excuses, 
justifications and outright scapegoat-seeking arose. Partisams 
of Custer were on one side; and the anti-Custer forces, 
augmented by the friends and adherents of Major Reno and 
Captain Benteen, were on the other. Countless words have 
been written during the three quarters of a century that has 
elapsed. In fact, so much has been written that the precise 
truth will never be known. There are a half dozen versions 
extant on almost every circumstance of the encounter. 


The entire volume is devoted to the Battle of the Little 
Big Horn. The first third of the book, dealing with the 
events leading up to the summer campaign of 1876, is a 
marvelous introduction. The chapter on the Belknap scandal 
is superb; and Custer’s pointless participation therein leading 
to his clash with President Grant is excellently handled. The 
final third of the volume dealing with the events of that 
fateful day leaves nothing wanting nor more desired. Re- 
markably, in so well demonstrating the weaknesses of Major 
Reno, the author does not by so doing fall into the trap of 
becoming thereby pro-Custer. 


It is extremely refreshing to be able to find here a book 
that successfully avoids all partison controversy, but presents 
elearly and forthright all that is known pro and con on the 
battle. Granted, it is the task of a true historian to collect and 
to relate but also to explain and to interpret. This Author 
Stewart has done. If he speculates on what might have been, 
he does it well and nobly under that license as a historian. 
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Mr. Stewart ends the volume with seven conclusions assessing 
responsibility and liability. Wholly objective, they appear 
irrefutable. Surely nothing could ever be better written 
on the Battle of the Little Big Horn. 


Did Custer Disobey Orders? By Dr. Charles Kuhlman. (The 
Stackpole Company, Harrisburgh, 1957. Pp. 56. $1.50.) 


For years a leading adherent of the anti-Custer group was 
Colonel Robert P. Hughes. <A brother-in-law of Brig. Gen. 
Alfred H. Terry, Hughes had served as Chief of Staff for 
General Terry, Custer’s immediate superior. Perhaps in a 
too zealous effort to make certain his brother-in-law came 
through the melee following the death of Custer with an un- 
damaged reputation, Colonel Hughes devoted many years and 
countless written words in proving that Custer disobeyed 
the written orders given him by General Terry on June 22, 
1876. It was this order that set in motion the chain of events 
that moved Custer’s column of cavalry to its rendezvous with 
Sitting Bull and the fate there in store. This little volume 
is devoted solely to a rebuttal of the various arguments of 
Colonel Hughes. Being thus lmited in purpose, of necessity 
Dr. Kuhlman aligns himself with the pro-Custerites. Actually 
Dr. Kuhlman is no more convincing than was Colonel Hughes. 
The book ends with a summary of eleven ‘‘evasions and patent 
falsehoods’’ the author finds in Colonel Hughes’ writings. 
How evasive and how patent each may be must rest with the 
individual reader. We shall never know. 


Oklahoma City 
—George H. Shirk 
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OFFICIAL MINUTES, OF QUARTERLY MEETING, 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS THE OKLAHOMA 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY, QUARTER ENDING 
JULY 24, 1958 


Members of the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society met in regular quarterly session at 10:00 a. m., July 24, 
1958. The meeting was held in the Board of Directors room and was 
presided over by Col. George H. Shirk, President of the Society. 


Roll call revealed that all members of the Board were present 
with the exception of Dr. B. B. Chapman, Mr. Exall English, Mr. T. 
J. Harrison, and Judge Baxter Taylor. Upon motion made by Mr. R. 
M. Mountcastle and seconded by Judge Edgar S. Vaught, the absent 
members were excused. 


President Shirk pointed out that the minutes of the meeting of 
April 24, 1958, referring to the Treasurer’s report should be cor- 
rected by deleting the phrase “approximately $800.00 in interest” 
and substituting therefor the phrase “approximately $800.00 in 
principal.” Minutes of the previous meeting as amended were approved 
on motion of Dr. Emma Estill Harbour, seconded by Judge N. B. John- 
son. 


Lists enumerating gifts and new members were presented by the 
Administrative Secretary. A motion was made by Judge Johnson and 
seconded by Miss Genevieve Seger that the enumerated gifts be accepted 
and the proposed members be placed on the rolls. 


The Administrative Secretary reported that the sale of minature 
flags was heing carried on in a satisfactory manner by Miss Katherine 
Ringland, Curator of the Union Room. He also pointed out the need 
of a duplicating machine for use in the library, archives and newspaper 
room. Gen. Wm. 8S. Key moved that the purchase of such duplicating 
machine be authorized, and that the Library Committee set the scale 
of fees for its use by private patrons. The motion was seconded by 
Mrs. Willis Reed and adopted. 


Authorization for paying $638.27 from the private funds of the 
Society, needed to balance The Chronicles account, was recuested by 
the Administrative Secretary. Gen Key moved and Mrs. Reed seconded 
a motion that such payment be made. The motion was put and carried. 


It was stated by Mr. Fraker that subscription agencies were 
taking yearly subscriptions for The Chronicles at $300. He ex- 
plained that when the commission to the agency was paid, the Society 
was thereby not receiving the full subscription price. He said that 
Miss Muriel H. Wright. Editor of The Chronicles, joined him in recom- 
mending that subscription agencies be required to charge $4.00 rather 
than $3.00 for a yearly subscription to the Chronicles. Judge Vaucht 
moved, and Mr. Mountcastle seconded a motion that the recommendation 
of the Administrative Secretary in this matter be approved. Motion 
was put and carried. 


The Administrative Secretary reported that state funds had 
been expended to where practically no balances were left at the close 
of the fiscal year. This report showed that the operating account 
had a balance of 1c; microfilm account, 19¢ balance; and historic 
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sites account zero. This made only 20c that was turned back to the 
State of Oklahoma from the total amount appropriated by the last 
Legislature to the Oklahoma Historical Society for the fiscal year 
of 1957-58. 


Mrs. George L. Bowman gave her report as Treasurer of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society. She said that her first offical act 
after being elected to the office of Treasurer was that of securing 
a $1,000.00 fidelity bond. She reported that signature change had 
also been made at the First National Bank and Trust Company of 
Oklahoma City, which is the depository of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society funds. 


Mrs. Bowman expressed appreciation to Col. George Shirk, pre- 
ceding Treasurer, for his courtesy in going over the accounts with 
her and explaining all necessary procedures and methods. She also 
praised the work of Mrs. LaJeanne McIntyre, Chief Clerk, for the 
efficient manner in which she was keeping the Society’s books, under 
the supervision of the Administrative Secretary. The Treasurer 
emphasized the fact that little or no delay was being experienced in 
getting checks signed and returned to the Historical Society offices 
for distribution. She stated that checks are forwarded to her for 
approval on one day, received in her office the next, and returned 
to the Society offices by the third day. 


It was reported by Mrs. Bowman that the auditing firm of Sam 
J. Hammonds had already completed an audit of the private fund, but 
copies were not yet available. She said that the books, however, 
revealed that on July 1, 1958, cash on hand and in the bank at the 
beginning of that period was $3,165.53; total receipts 10,372.42; 
total disbursements $12,246.49; leaving a balance on hand at the 
close of the fiscal year of $1,249.86. She said it had been a 
pleasure to work with the President, Administrative Secretary and 
the Chief Clerk in carrying on her duties as Treasurer. 


President Shirk complimented Mrs. Bowman on her report and 
stated that the private funds were in good condition. He pointed 
out that a great many purchases had been made from that fund, which 
had merely converted cash into capital investments. He said that 
he considered the private fund to be in the best condition. 


It was moved by General Key and seconded by Dr. Harbour that 
the Treasurer’s report be accepted and that Mrs. Bowman be thanked 
for making such a complete and clear report. The motion was adopted. 


At this point, President Shirk made a brief summary of the work 
done by the Oklahoma Historic Sites Committee, which he had 
recently headed as chairman. He said that the money appropriated 
by the Legislature had been largely used in reconditioning, cleaning, 
and improving historic sites owned by the Oklahoma Historical 
Society. He also pointed ou that a commendable piece of work had 
been done in marking the twelve stage stands on the Butterfield 
Overland Mail Route, where it crosses Oklahoma. He said that the 
committee had authorized placing of a permanent bronze marker at 


each one of the stage stands and that these bronze markers are on 
concrete bases. 


Gen. Key suggested that additional thought be given to marking 
a greater number of historic sites in Oklahoma. He said there were 
many significant historic spots that were so located that local groups 
were not likely to raise funds for the markers. He suggested that 
the legislature be requested to provide $12,500.00 for the next bi- 
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ennium to be used in the Society’s highway marker program. At the 
close of his remarks Gen. Key moved that authorization be granted 
to request an appropriation sufficient to purchase 100 markers to 
be placed where the Historic Sites Committee may determine. Judge 
Clift seconded the motion which was adopted when put. 


The report of the Microfilm Committee was made by Mr. H. Milt 
Phillips, Chairman. He stated that since the microfilming program 
started in September more than 637,000 pages had been processed. 
He estimated there are more than eight milion pages in the stacks 
of the newspaper department yet to be microfilmed. On the basis, 
he said, on which the department is now operating about 1,200,000 
pages would be processed in a year’s time. Mr. Phillips estimated 
that approximately 400,000 pages of new newspapers are received 
each year. This means that the department should be able to make 
a net gain of 800,000 pages for the year. 


Mr. Phillips said that the operation of the microfilm depart- 
ment of the Oklahoma Historical Society approaches that of a com- 
mercial concern, but that at the present rate of microfilming it 
would take until 1966 to complete processing the papers that were 
published prior to World War I. He estimated that it would prob- 
ably be possible to become current in the microfilming work by 
1977; that is, have all newspapers microfilmed to the current time. 


It was stated by Mr. Phillips that all microfilm negatives are 
kept in vaults in Dallas, Texas, but that it is hoped the Society 
may have its own microfilm vaults before too many years. 


President Shirk announced that the historical marker brochure 
is in the process of being printed and would be available for sale 
within a short time. Dr. Wayne Johnson expressed the view that this 
was an exceedingly important undertaking and that he was glad to 
know that work on the brochure was proceeding satisfactorily. 


The Administrative Secretary reported briefly on his work in 
connection with the North American Historic Sites Commission. He 
said that it was his observation that the work done under the direc- 
tion of the Historic Sites Committee of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society was comparable to the best that was being done in some of 
the states and provinces that had been handling such programs for a 
much longer time. He also stated that staff members of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society were assisting the directors of the Pioneer Woman 
Museum in Ponca City in selecting and arranging their exhibits. 


It was moved by Dr. Johnson and seconded by Miss Seger that 
the Society explore the possibility of designating one member of 
the Society in each county to officially represent the Society in 
the acquisition of artifacts and papers pertinent to the history 
of Oklahoma. Motion was adopted. 


Judge N. B. Johnson told of his trip to Miami, Florida, where 
he participated in the ceremonies of unveiling the statue of Osceola. 
He said that when it came time for him to make his remarks, it was 
necessary to use two interpreters so that all those present might 
understand. He said that the statue of Osceola would be placed in 
the Indian Hall of Fame and that ceremonies connected with that event 
would be held on August 18. He also reported that the state of 
Georgia has remodeled the home of Chief Joe Vann of the Cherokees, 
near Dalton, Georgia. Judge Johnson said that he and Justice 
Welsh of the Oklahoma Supreme Court would participate in the 
dedication ceremony of the Vann home when that event is held. 
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President Shirk appointed a committee consisting of Gen. Wm. 
8. Key, Judge N. B. Johnson, Mr. R. G. Miller and Judge J. G. Clift 
to represent the Oklahoma Historical Society at the Osceola dedica- 
tion service to be held at Indian City on August 18. 


Mr. R. G. Miller told of a rock located near Heavener on which 
there were a number of inscriptions that might prove to be of Norse- 
man origin. He said that if this could be determined that the 
site would become one of the greatest attractions in the Southwest. 
He moved that the Historical Society take whatever steps necessary 
to see that proper research is done to determine the authenticity 
and significance of the markings on the rock. The motion was seconded 
by Miss Seger, and adopted. 


President Shirk submitted the following committee appointments: 
Executive Committee—Judge Edgar S. Vaught and Mr. R. G. Miller; 
Publications Committee—the President, the Administrative Secre- 
tary, Dr. E. E. Dale, Mr. R. G. Miller, Mr. H. Milt Phillips, and 
Dr. B. B. Chapman; House and Grounds—Mr. Henry Bass, Chairman, 
Mr. T. J. Harrison, Mrs. Anna B. Korn, Mr. Joe Curtis, and Judge N. 
B. Johnson; Annual Tour Committee—Mr. R. G. Miller, Chairman, Mr. 
Henry Bass, Mrs. George L. Bowman, Judge J. G. Clift, Dr. James D. 
Morrison, and the President; Oklahoma Historical Day at Salina— 
Mr. T. J. Harrison, Chairman, Mr. Kelly Brown, and Mrs. Willis 
Reed; Microfilm Committee—Mr. H. Milt Phillips, Chairman, Mr. 
Joe Curtis, Mrs. George L. Bowman, and advisory members Mr. Ray 
Dwyer, Mr. Ben Blackstock, and Mr. Lou Allard; Library Committee— 
Mr. Joe Curtis, Chairman, Dr. Wayne Johnson, Dr. Emma Estill Har- 
bour, Gen. Wm. S. Key, Dr. B. B. Chapman, and Judge Robert A. 
Hefner; Historic Sites Committee—Dr. James D. Morrison, Chairman, 
Mr. T. J. Harrison, Mr. R. G. Miller, Miss Genevieve Seger, and advisory 
members Miss Muriel Wright, Mr. James Bullard, Mrs. Grant Foreman, 
Dr. T. L. Ballenger, Mr. Vernon Brown, Mr. John Frizzell, and Mr. 
Dave D. Price. 


The President announced that the Legislative Committee would 
be appointed later. He then named a special committee for marking 
Temple Houston’s grave in Woodward, consisting of Mr. Henry Bass, 
Chairman, Mr. W. K. Suthers, and Mr. Leslie L. Conner. 


Judge Cole moved and Judge Johnson seconded a motion providing 
that the committees as nominated by the President be approved. The 
motion was put and unanimously adopted. 


President Shirk called attention of the Board to the fine 
display of presidential signatures now in the entrance lobby of the 
Historical Society Building. He said the display, arranged by Chief 
Curator, Mr. William Dale, was made possible through the kindness 
of Mr. T. J. Harrison, member of the Board of Directors. The signa- 
ture collection was made by Mr. Harrison over a period of several 
years. President Shirk said that special exhibits of this type are 
of great value in attracting people to the Oklahoma Historica] 


Society displays. 
The meeting was adjourned at 11:50 a. m. 


(Signed) George H. Shirk, President 
(Signed) Elmer L. Fraker, Administrative Secretary 
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GIFTS PRESENTED: 

LIBRARY: 

Kingfisher Panorama, 1907-1957 
Donor: Mrs. George Bowman 


History of the Indian Tribes of North America, Volume 3, 1844, by 
Thomas L. McKenney and James Hall (120 illustrations in color) 


Donor: J. William Middendorf, Ruxton, Maryland 
The International Year Book and Statesman’s Who’s Who, 1957 
Donor: Col. George H. Shirk, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


The Emigration of Lochaber MacMillans to Canada in 1802, 1958, by the 
Reverend Somerled MacMillan; Stewarts, Dressers, Tafts, Cones, 
1956, by Frank Stewart Kinsey. 


Donor: Mr. Ralph Hudson, State Librarian, State Capitol, 
Oklahoma City 


History of the United States, 2 volumes 

Donor: Mrs Sam LaFave, Ponca City, Oklahoma 
The Episcopal Church in Oklahoma by Sam L. Botkin 

Donor: Sam L. Botkin, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Listen! I Dream by Stella Isenhower Flewelling 

Donor: Stella Isenhower Flewelling, Torrance, California 


Historical Map of the State of New York and material on the Wichita 
Mountains Wild Life Refuge 


Donor: John B. Fink, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Physicians Certificate, 1908; diploma from Staunton, Virginia Female 
Seminary, 1878; diploma Doctor of Medicine, University of 
Louisville, 1876 


Donor: Mr. Walter Van Noy, Wagoner, Oklahoma 


Autographed copy ‘1928 Law Class of the University of Oklahoma, 
80th Anniversary” 


Donor: Earl Boyd Pierce 
“History of the First Christian Church, Quapaw, Oklahoma” 
Donor: Mrs. Frank Baker, Quapaw, Oklahoma 
Press clippings, letters, and Press Certificate, 1893 
Donor: Mrs. Wilmer J. Donovan, Dallas, Texas 
“The Stars and Stripes” and ”Yank” 
Donor: Robert Lee Jarrell, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
MUSEUM: 


Pictures 
President Hisenhower’s Birth Place 
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Donor: Mrs. Carolyn Foreman, 1419 W. Okmulgee Ave., 
Muskogee, Oklahoma 
Collection of 48 pictures of the Spanish American War 
Donor: Mrs. Percy Lawrence, Springfield, Mo. 
Oil Portrait of Gen. Roy Hoffman 


Donor: Mrs. Roy Hoffman, 1414 N. Hudson, Oklahoma City 
Cattle Pens at Quinton in 1909 


Altar in Cuernavaca, Mexico 
Group of Farmer-Stockmen in Mexico 1938 

Donor: John B. Fink, 1220% NW 18th, Oklahoma City 
Home of Quanah Parker 

Donor: Mrs. Emmaline Samuel, Pryor, Oklahoma 
Tishomingo Panorama 1907 

Donor: Walter Van Noy, Wagoner, Oklahoma 
Students at Sacred Heart College, 1908 

Donor: Mrs. F. L. Milwee, Rt. 3, Ft. Cobb, Oklahoma 


Color Prints and Negatives of “The Fourteen Flags That Have Flown 
Over Oklahoma” 


Donor: Manon Turner Atkins, 2019 NW 19th, Okla. City 

Kirk Collection of 66 pictures of Indians and Pioneers 
Purchase—transfer from Library, O. H. S. 

Oil Photograph of Sharon Southard, 4-H Club Girl 

Oil Photograph of William Doenges, 4-H Club Boy 
Donor: Ira J. Hollar, Stillwater, Oklahoma 

Gen. DeShazo welcoming the Historical Tour group 

Gen. DeShazo and group 

Col. Shirk, Judge Clift and Arthur Lawrence 

Mrs. C. E. Cook and Gillett Griswold at dedication of Hamilton Hall 
Donor: Gillett Griswold, Ft. Sill 

Three photographs of the Whitaker Orphans Home 


Three photographs of Mr. and Mrs. W. T. Whitaker (Mr. Whitaker, 
founder of home) 


Founders Day Program with pictures 
Three glossies of newspaper clippings 


Donor: Mrs. Ora Whitaker Morris, Box 31, Breckenridge, 
Texas 


Three group pictures, Oklahoma High School Commencement Play, 
1907; W. King Larimore and others; Kiowa child holding minature 
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cradle board; Kiowa baby in cradle board; Geronimo; Quannah 
Parker; Wichita Grass House; 14 pictures of World Fair at 
Chicago; Pictures of Galveston flood; Pictures of flood in Kansas 
City in 1903; Pictures of Colorado; Official pictorial guide book for 
Chicago Worlds Fair; Program, Graduation Exercises, Oklahoma 
High School, Oklahoma City, 1906. 


Donor: W. King Larimore, 1924 NW 20th, Oklahoma City 


Hartford Collection, 22 photographs of old Colony, Indians and 
Pioneers 


Donor: W. K. Hartford, M. D., 700 NW 14th, Oklahoma City 
Exhibits 
Semi-Centennial Banner 

Donor: Semi-Centennial Committee 
Spurs, taken from the body of Tulsa Jack 


Donor: Hubert F. Murrell, 3425 Suepan Drive, Carmichael, 
California 


Masonic Apron and Cap worn by Hal Muldrow, Sr. 
Donor: Fisher Muldrow 
Easter Eggs (Union Room) 
Donor: Mrs J. H. Wells, 1421 NW 29th St., Oklahoma City 
Painted Skin with signatures of 1st Oklahoma Infantry 
Donor: Highlan Mitchell 
Flag, 138 x 17 feet, with 46 stars 


Donor: Jerome Schultz, Marine Public Relations, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 


Medal, Tulsa Semi-Centennial Medal Key Ring 
Donor: Mrs. C. E. Cook 
Spoon, souvenir, 1914 GAR Ladies Encampment 
Donor: Unknown 
Flat Iron and Stand 
Donor: W. King Larimore, 1924 NW 20th St., Oklahoma City 
Picture Blocks, purchased in 1892 
Donor: W. King Larimore 
Minatures, collection of military figures—War Between the States 
Donor: Edward Prag, 2241 NW 17th St., Oklahoma City 


CONFEDERATE MEMORIAL ROOM 
A quilt made in Gallatin, Tennessee, in 1824 


Donors: Mr. and Mrs. William J. Weisiger and family, Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma 
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UNION ROOM 
Glass case 

Donors: DAUV Enid, Blackwell and Tulsa groups 
China plate depicting historical origin of the DUV 

Donor: DUV Tulsa, Oklahoma 


INDIAN ARCHIVES 
Five cartons of papers of the Grant Foreman collection 


Donor: Mrs. Grant Foreman 


Carbon copy of ‘Muster Roll of John Brown’s Company of Cherokee 


Indians in the War of 1812” 
Donor: Mrs. Clifton P. Wright, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Old account book of a store established in 1858 at Old Boggy Depot 


by John Kingsbury 


Donors: Mrs. Clara Powers Phelps, Highland, California, and 
her sister, Mrs. Kittie Powers Crist, Choctaw, Okla. 


New Members for the Quarter April 25, 1958 through July 


24, 1958 

New Life Members 
Bowman, Mrs. Edna Kingfisher, Oklahoma 
Griffith, Robert L. Detroit, Michigan 

New Annual Members 
Satterlee, Francis N. Ardmore, Oklahoma 
Henry, Roy HE. Altus, Oklahoma 
Stutte, Lawrence Clarita, Oklahoma 
McElhinney, Dr. W. W. Dunean, Oklahoma 
Griswold, Gillett Ft. Sill, Oklahoma 
Bilbrey, B. M. Granite, Oklahoma 
Boyd, ews ” ” 
Carver, Glen H. te 2” 
Campbell, Fred E. 2 2 
Copeland, M. EH. MY is 
Craig, E. EB. ue a 
Craig, E. L. * 2 
Ford, O. H. uy By 
Haefker, Rev. W. A. ue Ws 
Hatch, Joe z, 2 
Haarp, Joe “a Wy 
Hopkins, Eunice B. ud 2 
Marcom, Walter Us ” 
Martin, Walter 4 a 
Philbin, Floyd A. x ) 
Reser, J. B. id My 
Schmidt, Harold uy zy 
Short, Dr. O. L. 4 my 
Willis, J. R. ? ” 
Whiteley, Carol Lynn Holdenville, Oklahoma 
Roller, K. D. Jay, Oklahoma 


Shirk, Paul R. Lawton, Oklahoma 


Mason, Clell EK. 

Floyd, A. R. 

Hughes, William Bishop 
Tuttle, Mrs. A. H. 
Alexander, Phebe 
Branan, Clifford B., Jr. 
Chapman, Mary 
Conner, Leslie L. 
Dietrick, Lelia 

Dry, Ralph L. 

George, Kenneth A. 
Highley, Mont E. 
Listen, Marie Starr 
McCan, Sharon 
Nichols, Charlotte 
Rosser, Emmett V,. Sr. 
Sheets, Bess Mae 
Sherill, Vinnie 

Spencer, Anne C. 
Veirs, Mrs. R. C. 
Seott, Don N. 
Carpenter, Portia K. 
Whitworth, Allen 
Anderson, Mrs. Carrie 
Walsh, Thomas 
Disbrow, Jimmie Lynn 
McKinlay, Mary 
Brottom, Charles M. 
Island, Leggues 
Roberts, Mrs. R. J. 
Scruggs, John D. 
Radzyminski, Dr. S. F. 
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Minco, Oklahoma 
Muskogee, Oklahoma 
” ” 


” ” 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
” ” ” 


Ringling, Oklahoma 

Selman, Oklahoma 

Seminole, Oklahoma 

Shawnee, Oklahoma 
” ” 


Tonkawa, Oklahoma 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Wewoka, Oklahoma 


Glendale, Arizona 
Wadsworth, Kansas 


% 


, 


Aas 


PERSONAL DATA FOR PRESERVATION 
In The 
RECORDS OF THE SOCIETY 


THE APPLICANT WILL PLEASE FILL OUT THE 
FOLLOWING 


Full name (including middle name or names, spelled out) 
PeATONOSEIU TCO TECCS ALCAN S ok as, Se Sa) ena et a 


Religious, Fraternal and Club affiliations: ee 


“Sieg sg ACI TI os a OO Es a AREER RE RR NE en oN 


Date of settlement and place of location in Oklahoma: ............ 


eevscetect covsccegesnce bers Demvsnrecevanceseerseebserrsen: cesncenassserhessesacneers sess ae: 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 
Date. 2c 3k ee eee 


To the Oklahoma Historical Society: 

In accordance with an invitation received, hereby request 
that the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society elect me to Annual, Life, membership in the Society. 
In order to expedite the transaction, I herewith send the 


POUWMIFGGs LCC: peek et ee 
(Signed) nie ee 


P: ©: Address... 226 eee 


The historical quarterly magazine is sent free to all mem- 
bers. 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP due (no entrance fee), three 
dollars in advance. 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP fee (free from all dues thereafter), 
$50.00. Annual members may become life members at any 
time upon the payment of the fee of fifty dollars. This form of 
membership is recommended to those who are about to join 
the Society It is more economical in the long run and it 
obviates all trouble incident to the paying of annual dues 


All checks or drafts for membership fees or dues should 


be made payable to the order of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society 


Nominated by 


THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Oklahoma Historical Society was organized by a 
group of Oklahoma Territory newspaper men interested in 
the history of Oklahoma who assembled in Kingfisher, May 
26, 1893. 


The major objective of the Society involves the promotion 
of interest and research in Oklahoma history, the collection 
and preservation of the State’s historical records, pictures, and 
relics. The Society also seeks the co-operation of all citizens 
of Oklahoma in gathering these materials. 


The Chronicles of Oklahoma, published quarterly by the 
Society in spring, summer, autumn, and winter, is distributed 
free to its members. Each issue contains scholarly articles as 
well as those of popular interest, together with book reviews, 
historical notes, etc. Such contributions will be considered 
for publication by the Editor and the Publication Committee. 


Membership in the Oklahoma Historical Society is open 
to everyone interested. The quarterly is designed for college 
and university professors, for those engaged in research in 
Oklahoma and Indian history, for high school history teachers, 
for others interested in the State’s history, and for librarians. 
The annual dues are $3.00 and include a subscription to The 
Chronicles of Oklahoma. Life membership may be secured 
upon the payment of $50.00. All dues and correspondence 
relating thereto should be sent direct to the Administrative 
Secretary, Oklahoma Historical Society Building, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma. 


